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LABOR MUST EXERCISE ITS POLITICAL POWER. 


The current issue of the American Federationist 
contsins a symposium by labor men and union sym- 
pathizers of note, dealing with the necessity of 
amending the Sherman anti-trust act so as to in- 
hibit its application to labor unions, 

An effort in this direction will, of course, be made 
in this Congress, but if it fails we may look forward 
with certainty to a battle royal in November next, 
when the hosts of labor will rebuke at the polls 
candidates for re-election who “line up” against this 
and other labor measures pending in this Congress. 

Organized Labor and labor’s ‘friends and sym- 
pathizers certainly can elect a majority of the next 
House of Representatives, and when the vote at the 
last Congressional ‘election is analyzed, it will be 
found that the campaign of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reduced nearly one-half the Repub- 
lican majority in the House. 

That campaign opened late, and was by no means 
as general as the campaign now to be fought. 

We must have a Congress that will amend the 
so-called Sherman anti-trust law, pass an Anti- 
Injunction law which will exempt labor organiza- 
tions from the outrageous interpretations of law re- 
cently given by our courts, high and low, as well 
as several other measures that have been referred 
to heretofore. 

Following is the symposium referred to: 

Prof. John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin. 

I do not see that there is any way of meeting the 
situation which is more effective and at the same 
time more just to all parties than to adopt essentially 
the terms of the British Trades Disputes act of 1906. 
It is a most significant fact that this act was drafted 
by the present lord chancellor of England, corres- 
ponding to the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was aided by other lead- 
ing lawyers, and it can be taken for granted that 
the act is both just and effective. The substance of 
the act lies in section four as follows: “Any action 
against a trade union, whether of workmen or mas- 
ters, or against any members or officials thereof, 
on behalf of themselves and all other members of 
the trade union in respect to any tortious act alleged 
to have been committed by or on behalf of the trade 
tnion, shall not be entertained by any court.” 

It will be seen that this section avoids the charge 
of class legislation since it applies both to trade 
unions and employers’ associations. On this ground 
No injunction or other action would lie against 
employers for maintaining a blacklist, and none 
could lie against the union for supporting a boycott. 
It applies, also, of course, to strikes and lockouts. 

E. Lewis Evans, Sec.-Treas. Tobacco Workers’ 

Union. 

The Sherman anti-trust law has been in effect 
now for quita a number of years. In the early 
Part of its life it was practically a dead statute, as 
Very few cases of consequence were called for de- 
tision under it. Some cases which really ought to 
have had its penalties applied, at least as we view 
the question, failed of effect. It has all along been 
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generally supposed and conceded by those high in 
authority that the law did not apply to trade unions. 
However, some of the more farseeing members of the 
trade union movement have always entertained a 
strong doubt as to what the Supreme Court would 
do with a case that was to have judgment passed 
upon it under this act. Some have thought that a 
similar decision to the Taff-Vale case would result, 
and so it has come to pass that the very first case in 
which the interests of a trade union were to be 
tried under it means have been found to make it 
effectively apply to a trade union. We, as trade 
unionists are among the staunchest supporters of 
the laws of our land. The Supreme Court, the 
highest court of the land, was instituted for the pur- 
pose of construing the relations of legislation to the 
constitution. We feel ourselves bound to submit 
to the law as construed by men who are appointed 
to office with a view of their great ability as jurors. 

We can not help feeling when bending to this 
decision, however, that a gross injustice has been 
done to our cause. Of course we know that men 
chosen for their ability as jurists have been reared 
in environments which have not enabled them to 
give due consideration to the interests of the work- 
ing classes, as most of them have been corporation 
lawyers and their profession has not brought them 
into close touch with the interests most seriously 
affecting those who have to toil. Our experience 
with the judiciary ever since Taft’s first injunction 
has been one of oppression or restriction as to the 
limits of the acts that a trade union may be respon- 
sible for. 

It will be observed that each decision and injunc- 
tion that has been rendered and issued has been 
more drastic in its oppressive features than the pre- 
vious one, and what we may expect in the future 
from the judiciary of our country is a motter of 
speculation. Some of us feel that there is no limit 
to the oppression that the courts would place upon 
the union. Our remedy lies in our effort to repeal 
or have repealed or amended as soon as possible 
such laws as have been placed upon the statutes 
which may be construed to apply too injuriously to 
trade unions. 

Trade unions in Great Britain passed through 
the experience some years ago. They immediately 
took steps to remedy the defects that became ap- 
parent when the Taff-Vale decision was rendered. 
Since that time they have sent to the great law- 
making body of their country members who will 


‘support the interests of trade unions, and have 


since then had some of the obnoxious laws re- 
pealed. 

Can we not do this? Have we not the same abil- 
ity and brains as the trade unions across the sea? 
It is time for us to be up and doing and to waste no 
further time. - Let us send men to Congress who 
will support the interests we represent and send 
enough of them to be able to support legislation 
that is not inimical to the interests of the trade union 
movement. We have an opportunity this coming 
year, and why not embrace it and prove to the old 
line politicians that we will not be mulcted at will by 
those who have no further interest in us after we 
have given them the benefits of the exercise of our 
franchise. It is time for the trade unions to buckle 
on their armor of defense in. defense of their own 


interests and for those dependent upon them, and do 
something for themselves and not leave it to a lot 


of politicians who have no further interest in us 


after we have elected them to office. 


William D. Huber, President Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. 


It is the psychological determination of a man to 
work or not to work, to buy or not to buy, which 
counts, and he need only be governed in these two 
propositions by his own physical comfort and his 
own personal appearance, so long as he does not 
violate the laws of common decency. How the 
Supreme Court can figure out a theory that the 
Hatters’ decision will assist that company in the 
sale of their hats to the millions of trade unionists, 
their friends, sympathizers and adherents is beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary lay mind. 

We have been taught that there are no absolute 
rights in this world; that all rights are relative, and 
especially are there no absolute rights that the posi- 
tive law recognizes, but it appears that the Supreme 
Court is trying to overthrow this doctrine and create 
some for the employers. 


In reading the decision one is astounded at the 
far-fetched and laborious research made by the 
court in arriving at its findings and the theories de- 
duced thereby, as well as the conclusions and an- 
alogies drawn between this case and other combina- 
tions which were previously held by it to be in der- 
orgation and a violation of the Sherman act. 


How the Supreme Court can construe the Addy- 
ston Pipe case and the Northern Securities case as 
being at all similar to the Hatters’ case passes all 
understanding. 


In the Addyston Pipe and Steel Co. vs. U. S.,, 
175 U. S., 211, the evidence disclosed that the Ad- 
dyston Company, of Ohio; the Dennis & Long Com- 
pany, of Kentucky; the Howard-Harrison, of Ala- 
bama; the Anniston Company, of Alabama; South 
Pittsburg Company, and the Chattanooga Company, 
of Tennessee, had entered into a contract to not sell 
or bid for work in certain allotted territory of other 
members of the combination. The court in. that 
case held the combination to be a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, repugnant to the Sherman act, and, 
therefore, perpetually enjoined them. 


Where is the parallel between this case and that 
of the hatters? This was a case of not to sell, and 
the hatters were simply saying to their friends that 
this man Loewe would not treat his employes in a 
fair manner. 


In the Northern Securities Company vs. U. S., 
193 U. S., 197, the evidence disclosed that this was 
a case of two great trans-continental railways—par- 
allel lines—the Northern Pacific and the Great Nor- 
thern forming a holding company known as the 
Northern Securities Company, and by this they 
secured nine-tenths of the stock of the Northern 
Pacific and three-fourths of the stock of the Great 
Northern, thus having the controlling interest. 
They stifled competition, and made shippers pay their 
(the holding company’s) price for the transportation 
of goods. This was clearly a conspiracy under the 
Sherman anti-trust act; two public service corpora- 
tions—quasi public institutions, if you please—en- 
titled to the right of exercising the right of eminent 


dumain, to take a man’s property whether he willed 
or not, for ‘corporate purposes. 

Is there any parallel between this case and the 
Loewe vs. Hatters’ case? I fail to see it. 

We might run through the entire list of cases 
cited by the Supreme Court in substantiation of 
their decision, and not one would be found that 
compares with the case decided. The court has 
a way of arguing by analogy, but it certainly misses 
the target in this instance. ; 

We have learned that in legal parlance there is 
“obiter dictum,” “persona dictum,” and “gratis dic- 
.tum,” and the Supreme Court certainly gives us 
plenty of each, and more than a full share of per- 
sonal and gratis dictum in this case. 

However, as long as the trade unionists and the 
people elect as their representatives the vassals, hire- 
lings and chattels of the millionaires, plutocrats, cor- 
porations and combinations they must expect to 
play a losing hand, and the sooner we wake up, 
throw aside. the false party pride we mav have and 
elect men to office who believe this is a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
just that much sooner will we be able to secure that 
degree of justice to which we are entitled. 


John R. Alpine, President United Association 
Plumbers. 


I am prompted to say a few words relative to the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Loewe vs. The United Hatters of 
North America, which decision in effect was that 
the Sherman anti-trust law applies in the case re- 
ferred te. 

The intricate, and, at times, to the uninitiated, al- 
most incomprehensible decisions as to the intent and 
purpose of various laws makes it extremely difficult 
to understand the proper or rather improper appli- 
cation of the Sherman law in this case, and, as one 
citizen trade unionist, permit me to say that I have 
no desire to delve into the mysterious legal lore 
which evolves such a mysterious and unreasonable 
decision, a decision which strikes a blow at our 
right to dispose of our labor and our patronage as 
we desire.. 

This amazing interpretation of a law which was 
never intended or understood to apply to the affairs 
of trade unions is not the concern of the United 
Hatters of North America alone, but is the direct 
concern of the vast army of wage-earners and of all 
who like fair play, and on their shoulders now rests 
the responsibility of direct and effective action which 
will remedy the evil committed. This is the more 
necessary as no one knows now whose ox may next 
be gored. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that Congress will grant 
relief and that this astounding decision will prove to 
the wage-earner that he has been literally hiding his 
light under a bushel and has been almost criminally 
negligent with regard to the proper use of his po- 
litical power. To deny us as unionists the privi- 
lege of exercising our rights will serve as an in- 
centive to spur us on to greater and more concen- 
trated effort, that will not only entitle us to expect 
no curtailment of our rights as unionists and citi- 
cens, but will enable us to demand more than we have 
ever had before; nor will this come from the trade 
unionist only; all fair-minded and impartial citizens 
will unite in protest against this decision as unjust 
as it is unwarranted. 

The pages of the history of trade unionism are 
replete with the many deeds of charity and justice 
that-have been administered to those who were un- 
able to assist themselves, but who found ready 
champions in the persons of those who espoused 
labor’s cause. Many wrongs have been righted 
only after the most bitter sacrifices have been endured 
by the trade unionists, and who shall say that we 
are not today even better prepared than ever: to 
make further sacrifices, if must needs be, in order 
that we may continue to prove to the world in the 
future, as we have in the past, our willingness and 
ability: to- protect our rights by all honorable means, 
as. well as to: perpetuate the fair and: honorable or- 
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ganization of the great American labor movement. 

The organized toilers have lessened the drudgery 
of toil and extracted from life more of the blessings 
that serve to sweeten existence than could have 
been accomplished by any other agency. They 
have made a special care of the women and children 
of our land; have made better men out of good men, 
and good men out of indifferent ones; have done 
niore to eliminate the sin of intemperance by ex- 
ample and discipline than can be well estimated; 
have nurtured and made a realization in fact that 
“hope springs eternal in the human breact” for bet- 
ter days and better things. Its progress has been 
upward and onward, with “Excelsior” its motto, 
despite the many obstacles and interdictory laws 
placed in its path by enemies—enemies by choice, 
since we would fain have regarded them in a friendly 
light. 

Time and space prohibit more extended reference 
to the many deeds of charity, fraternity, and protec- 
tion to the toiling masses, as well as to the public 
in general, performed by labor unions, deeds that 
stand out with cameo-like distinction and redound 
to the everlasting credit of the great labor move- 
ment. Yet that great. movement that has so prac- 
tically demonstrated its power for the general good 
has, by this most remarkable decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, been likened unto the trusts. 

Since to be a good union man one must of neces- 
sity be a good citizen, the unionist, with the love 
and respect for his country, its laws and order, 
which is taught him in the elementary stages of his 
unionism, will abide by the decision rendered. But 
it must not be expected that it} will be accepted 
with the same meekness and docility generally ac- 
credited to the traditional lamb being led to slaugh- 
ter, but rather will this undreamed-of decision 
serve to act as a greater stimulus to renewed activ- 
ity. It will result in a material strengthening of our 
forces. Let us hope that Congress will remedy the 
injustice committed and that the wage-earners will 
promptly apply the political remedy which is con- 
stitutionally within their power. 

It is indeed an ill wind that blows no good, and 
this unprecedented application of a law intended for 
other purposes will serve to more thoroughly awak- 
en the workers to a sense of their own power and 
responsibility. 


John A. Dyche, Sec.-Treas. Int. Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 


So it has been decided by judicial authority that 
all of us, and the millions who have gone before us, 
and who devoted their lives to the organization of 
the wage-earners of this country, have not been en- 
gaged in the work of raising the standard cf life 
of the American working men and women; of 
shortening the hours of their daily toil; of creating 
among them a spirit of manly independence; of ed- 
ucating and teaching them how to counteract the 
rapacity of the individual employers and correcting 
the abuse of industrial government by the force of 
concerted action. All this is a delusion and a snare, 
according to the Supreme Court. In reality we are 
merely trying to create labor trusts and monopolies 
for the purpose of enriching ourselves at the expense 
of the community. Each time we enter into an 
agreement with an employer we are actually con- 
spiring to restrict, in that regard, the liberty of the 
trader to engage in business. 

Evidently the work which the Posts and the 
Parrys have undertaken to “educate” the public as 
to the nature of the activities of the trade unions 
of this country has succeeded, at least with — the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Van Cleaves may rest on their laurels. 

The American workman is, perhaps, the most law- 
abiding citizen in the world. He has been led to 
believe that the laws are interpreted and adminis- 
tered to all classes of the community alike. In fact, 
that they are his protection: against the oppression of 
the rich and ‘the powerful of this country: 
Yet he now learns; twenty years after the enact- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law, that it applies 
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to labor; yet, at the same time, the vicious monopo- 
lies and trusts are growing, multiplying, and devas- 
tating the land. 

Vhat is there left for us now to do? Well, our 
movement had been successful hitherto in educating 
and humanizing our employers. Many of them 
are now aware that labor is a human power and 
car; not be purchased the same-as bales of cotton 
or tons of pig iron or salt pork; that a good many 
other considerations enter into the transactions of 
purchasing the labor power of their workmen. The 
ablest lawyers of this country are evidently not 
aware Of this. We will have to educate them 
al 

ve will also have to convince them that while 
the institution of the Supreme Court is a result of 
ap rticular enactment and can therefore be changed, 
molified, or even abolished by the same method, 
the trade union movement on the other hand is the 
pr. luct of the social needs of every industrial com- 
munity. That while there are many communities 
who have never yet felt the need of such an insti- 
tution as the Supreme Court there is no civilized 
country where the working people have not felt the 
nec of organized action along trade union lines as 
a means of improving their position. And as long 
as (his country retains its democratic form of gov- 
ermnent the workers will create any movement which 
they feel they are in need of, Supreme Court or no 
Su»reme Court. 

On the other hand decisions like these should 
teach the people of this country the much needed 
lesson that it is equally as dangerous to leave the in- 
terpretation of the laws of the land to an irrespon- 
sille body of lawyers, however able they may be, 
as it is the framing of the very laws themselves. 


lohn F. Tobin, International Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 


{t appears to me an inconsistency on the part of 
the Supreme Court to justify employers in main- 
taining a blacklist against organized labor and then 
organized labor the. right to discriminate 
against what-it considers unfair products. 


de y 


| believe that while we may be temporarily dis- 
turbed by these decisions the final result will be 
beneficial to organized labor rather than harmful. 

Our organization discovered some years ago that 
we had considerable difficulty in explaining to our 
friends in the labor movement the difference be- 
tween a union shoe, a boycotted shoe, and a non- 
union shoe, which obliged us to occupy three dis- 
tinct positions. This caused us to entirely abolish 
the unfair list, so that now we occupy but two posi- 
tions—one is that a union shoe is one that bears the 
union stamp, and non-union shoes are all that do 
not bear the union stamp. Thus the non-union, 
the boycotted shoe, and the convict-made shoe are 
all in the same category, and it appears to me that 
if organized labor generally takes the position that 
its members will patronize only union concerns that 
cin and will furnish evidence that they are union 
concerns, and withhold their patronage from every- 
one else, we will have made distinct progress, and 
fuir employers will be inclined to shun the company 
of unscrupulous employers represented by such as- 
sociations as falsely pretend that they are conserv- 
ing the liberties of the people in their attempt to 
Operate non-union shops. 


J. C. Skemp, Secretary-Treasurer Brotherhood of 
Painters. 

[he inconsistencies which mark the Supreme 
Court’s recent decisions affecting labor—its insist- 
ence on adherence to the letter of the law in its rul- 
ing that the employers’ liability law was unconsti- 
tutional because its application was not specifically 
restricted to railroad employes engaged in inter- 

te commerce, contrasting so markedly with its 
hvoad interpretation of the Sherman act, in which 
it classes trade unions as trusts and defines boy- 
cotts as conspiracies in restaint of commerce, ignor- 

the fact that both branches of Congress in- 
tended that trade unions should be exempt from 
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the provisions of the law—its ruling in one breath 
that the boycott is unlawful and in the next 
that the -blacklist is illegal—become intelligible and 


logical when the mental attitude of the court is un- 
derstood. 


The courts—the Supreme Court especially—con- 
sider the rights of property as paramount to per- 
sonal rights—the rights of man. They are domi- 
nated by the spirit of the constitutional convention 
of 1787, voiced by Hamilton when he declared the 
British House of Lords “a most noble institution,” 
and asserted that the country must be rescued from 
the democracy, and by Governor Morris and John 
Rutledge, who asserted that “property is the prin- 
cipal object of society.” That reactionary body 
expressed contempt for the sentiments contained in 
the Declaration of Independence and did its best to 
undo all that was accomplished by the revolution- 
ary war. : 


Every check that could be safely placed upon the 
expression of the will of the people it imposed. They 
were denied voice in the election of Senators and 
President, and any say whatever in the choice of 
the members of the Supreme Court, appointed for 
life by the President, subject only to the approval 


of the Senate, the popularly elected House not being 
consulted. 


But even this aristocratic star chamber, which sat 
behind closed doors, published no report of its pro- 
ceedings, and was so positive of the unfitness of the 
people to govern themselves that they refused on 
five separate occasions to insert in the constitution 
a provision granting the Supreme Court power to 
declare enactments of Congress unconstitutional. 
This power was obtained covertly and insidiously, 
and today nine lawyers—responsible to no power but 
themselvyes—can set aside the will of Congress and 
of the 85,000,000 people of this country. 


I do not for a moment believe that the courts are 
corrupt nor knowingly prejudiced. Even the petty 
judges who issue the most arbitrary and unreason- 
able restraining orders undoubtedly act in the sincere 
belief that they are enforcing the law. But though 
our judges are men of unquestioned integrity, their 
judgment is warped and their minds biased by the 
traditions of their profession, their training, associa- 
tions and environment. They are men of excep- 
tional ability, and—corporations hire the best brains 
—many of them graduated from the service of the 
railroads or the trusts, and, even if indifferent and 
ungrateful to the corporations whose influence, 
strong in proportion to the amount of their contri- 
butions to campaign funds, aided perhaps indirectly 
their promotion to the bench—can hardly fail to be 
influenced in their decisions by the arguments which 
for years they advanced as attorneys. 


Corporations are keenly alive to the advantage of 
having a friend at court and any appointment to the 
supreme bench not acceptable to them would meet a 
cold reception from the majority in the Senate, 
whose assent is necessary to its confirmation. 


And members of this class of able ex-corporation 
attorneys fill the judicial benches of the minor Fed- 
eral courts and of the State courts. The same in- 
fluences dictate their nomination or appointment and 
the same regard for the rights. of property and dis- 
regard for the rights of man mark their decis'ons. 


As long as the employers were able to success- 
fully combat us in the industrial field they did not 
resort to the courts for aid. But now that more 
thorough organization places us upon an equality— 
in some instances gives us the advantage in the en- 
forcement of the collective bargain—they have trans- 
ferred the contest to the courts.. Instead of pitting 
against our control of labor their ownership of the 
jobs and leaving the issue to be decided by a test 
of endurance they have attempted by judicial deci- 
sion to deprive us.of our most effective weapons. 

It is useless to. deny the meaning of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Loewe vs. the Hatters. It may 
be applied to strikes as well as boycotts. If the lat- 
ter be a violation of the.Sherman act, the former 
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may be held to be a far more serious infraction of its 
provisions. 

Our preference for the collective bargain as a 
means for securing better conditions and for the in- 
dustrial field as the scene of battle was justified as 
long as it was a fair fight and no favor—free from 
interference by outsiders. But that method will be 
less effective until we have secured a restoration of 
conditions necessary to its efficiency. The time has 
come for us to enter the political field. The Sher- 
man act must be amended by the exemption of trade 
unions from its provisions. Laws must be enacted 
which will clearly and positively restore to us the 
rights of free speech and a free press, to quit work 
individually or collectively and to use peaceful per- 
suasion in disputes with our employers—the right 
to do collectively anything which we may legally do 
as individuals. Nor can we pause until the Federal 
constitution is so amended that United States Sen- 
ators and Federal judges hold office directly from 
the people and the powers of the courts be clearly 
defined and properly restricted. To accomplish 
these ends we must, wherever strong enough alone 
or in combination with the farmers and other reform 
elements, nominate and elect candidates pledged to 
the workers’ interests for State Legislatures and 
Congress. We should cordially accept the co-opera- 
tion of all who are willing to aid us, but can place 
absolute dependence only on representatives elected 
by and answerable to labor. We must sink all ra- 
cial, religious and political differences and stand 
shoulder to shoulder as one man. We must carry 
our unionism to the ballot-box. Too long have we 
left it in the shop and on the job. 


J. H. Kaefer, Stove Mounters’ International Union. 


The United States Supreme Court has recently 
rendered decisions that are bound to bring the work- 
ingmen from their lethargy and take a truly active 
part in the political as well as the industrial field. 

The decision against the hatters is a construc- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act that in my opin- 
ion Congress never intended should apply. The act 
was not intended to be used against trade ‘unions, 
but was passed to curb the trusts. Still the Supreme 
Court says it applies to trade unions as well as 
trusts, and this decision must be accepted as final 
until Congress offers relief. We must be given 
relief in this respect by Congress, and it must be of 
such nature as to leave no possible loophole where- 
by further harm can be done to organized labor. 


We maintain it is the right of anybody and every- 
body to advise anybody and everybody on what they 
should or should not buy; and we believe the 
great majority of the people stand on this right, and 
it is the duty of Congress to enact laws and of 
courts to enforce them in accordance with the desire 
of the majority of the people. 


An injustice is being done the workers of the land 
as long as this decision is effective, and Congress 
should lose no time to restore them their rights. In 
the meantime all unionists should be more and more 
alive to their interests, and especially in the political 
‘field. 


John J. Pfeiffer, Secretary United Brotherhood 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


The last decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Hatters’ case is cer- 
tainly the most drastic and far-reaching decision yet 
handed down by this august body. It would not be 
surprising to see an edict issued by the same court 
forbidding unions from striking or in any way inter- 
fering with their employers’ business. The one 
seems just as logical as the other. 


How any one can see any resemblance between a 
trust and a labor organization is beyond me to com- 
prehend. Trusts are formed to control the labor 
or products of others, while workingmen organize 
to protect. their own labor so as to secure a fair 
share of the wealth produced. The decision, how- 
ever, is binding until it has been changed or modified 
by the Congress of the United States. Therefore 
every effort should be exerted with the present Con- 
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gress to the end that they bring about the necessary 
relief. 

The thing for organized labor to do now is to 
push the union label and also use its political power. 
If every union man and woman would demand the 
union label on everything they consume, and refuse 
to take the goods without it, there would be no ne- 
cessity for boycotts or unfair lists. In my opinion 
the union label is the sign by which union labor 
must conquer if it conquers at all. 


A. B. Grout, President International Metal 
Polishers’ Union. 


Evidently when the Supreme Court was deliberat- 
ing on the now famous Hatters’ case it had just 
completed reading the proceedings of the framers 
of the constitution of the United States. A careful 
perusal of that historical document will convince 
the most skeptical that, with few exceptions, that 
body of men cared nothing for the rights of man. 
We have been living under a constitution which is 
based on the assumption that property rights are 
superior to man’s rights. The declaration of inde- 
pendence might as well never have been written for 
all the effect it | ad on the constitution. Until re- 
cently very few people expected to see the Dred 
Scott decision enlarged upon. They presumed the 
civil war settled that question. But the Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision in the Hatters’ case 
which, in effect, says the employers have a property 
right in the workers of this country. Most people 
assumed that human energy, the very life of man- 
kind, was something different from pig iron, steel 
or brass, which is worked up into salable material. 

Our lawmakers have at times, after considerable 
urging on the part of those who elected them, and 
when they were in an unusually sympathetic mood, 
tried to legislate in the interest of man, forgetting 
for the time being their own material interests. 
These lapses of memory have occurred very seldom. 
Apparently it is just as well, for the recent actions 
of their superiors, the Supreme Court, would indi- 
cate that any laws passed for the benefit of struggling 
humanity would be a waste of time. 

People of a certain political belief have contin- 
ually referred to the working class of all countries 
as slaves. Many patriotic Americans indignantly 
denied this. Will their patriotism allow them to 
disagree with the Supreme Court? The court has 
been unable to distinguish between material prop- 
erty such as iron, steel, clothing and food and hu- 
man energy. In looking around for precedents to 
follow and quote from, it finds the decisions rendered 
in several cases where suit was brought under the 
Sherman act the best suited for its purpose. Thus 
a law which was to protect humanity is being used 
to crush it. Note in the Supreme Court decision, 
among the many cases cited, that of Swift vs. United 
States, 196 U. S., 395. Swift & Co., packers of fresh 
and salt meats. Do you see the point? The same 
laws that apply to property of any description are 
also applied to human energy, a thing which cannot 
be separated from man—from life itself. 


The boomerang which Taft started with his “God 
knows” reply to a question put to him in Cooper 
Union, New York City, “What shall a man do who 
is out of work?” will pale into insignificance 
when the people begin to ask, “What will you do?” 
If the Supreme Court declares unconstitutional every 
law passed for the protection of mankind, then who 
makes the law—our elected representatives or the 
men who are appointed for life? 


If the environments of the gentlemen who con- 
stitute our Supreme Court are always to be the same 
as those who occupy the bench today, we can expect 
the same kind of decisions to be handed down. If 
they are replaced by men with different environ- 
ments and our industrial system remains the same 
we may expect some change. 

The Supreme Court has rendered a_ decision 
which will inaugurate a strong movement in favor 
of a change in the mode of its selection or abolish- 
ment altogether. We should demand a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the election of Su- 
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preme Court judges and all public officials by a di- 
rect vote of the people, embodying in it the right of 
recall. 

We should demand that a law be enacted contain- 
ing provisions that will very plainly set forth the fact 
that organizations having for their purpose the up- 
lifting of mankind must not be classed with and sub- 
ject to the same laws that apply to organizations and 
corporations which have for their purpose the con- 
trolling of the material necessity by which mankind 
lives. We should do these things at once. We 
should elect representatives whose environments 
are such that they will legislate to put the rights of 
ma above property rights. 


L. Mahan, Sec.-Treas. Plate Printers’ Union of 
North America. 


It is needless to say that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States against the United 
Hatters of North America caused amazement in 
the ranks of organized labor, especially so when 
another law was construed by that -august body 
only a few days previous so as to make it lawful 
for a railroad corporation to enforce that most cow- 
ardiy of all boycotts, the blacklist, the right to dis- 
charge an employe simply because he happened to be 
a member of a labor union. 

It is hard for the lay mind to conceive how a law 
that was never intended to include labor 
organizations, as we were led to believe when the 
Sherman law was under consideration, can, at this 
late day, be so distorted that the corporations it was 
especially intended to curb, and who so flagrantly 
disrespect it, are not only allowed to go unpunished, 
but it is used to forbid the labor unions to inform 
their friends through the press that a certain hat 
manufacturer does not employ union labor, and 
hence the workers do not desire to buy his hats. 
This is considered by the court a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and commerce, 

Organized labor must abide by the decision of the 
highest court in the land, whether that decision be 
just or otherwise; but organized labor need lose no 
sleep over it, for the recent decisions and injunc- 
tions of the courts have done much to cement the 
ranks of union labor and make them more deter- 
mined to fight shoulder to shoulder in the noble 
cause they espouse than anything that has occurred 
for many years past. 

The time has arrived when we should use to the 
utmost that great power we have at our command 
namely, the power of the union label. Let us stop 
awhile to boost our friends. Let us spread broad- 
cast the name of the merchant who sells union 
label goods, and see to it that we deal with none 
other. This is a valuable industrial weapon, and it 
will supplement that other great power we possess 
—the ballot. We must elect to office men whom 
we can trust to enact laws that will give us the 
square deal that we ask. 


Edward B. Goltra, President, National Federation 
Post Office Clerks. 


The Supreme Court decision in the Hatters’ case 
seems must unjust to labor. It is indeed a most re- 
markable decision, and more than that, totally in- 
consistent with a decision rendered by the same 
court in regard to the Erdman law. 

] have never understood that a boycott was il- 
legal in law. But the Hatters’ case seemingly makes 
it so, And if a boycott is illegal, what shall we say 
of the “blacklist” which is upheld by the same court? 
Is not the boycott morally a factor in the human 
uplift, and is not the blacklist human degradation? 
Yet it seems that the court has decreed that the 
tight is wrong, and the wrong right, and we needs 
must submit to these two decisions that rankle in 
our breasts as grave injustices to labor. 

On the main question Mr. Gompers seems to have 
plucked the kernel from the nut in saying: “The 
hatters’ boycott neither obstructed nor decreased 
the total volume of trade, so we fail to see how, 
then, the action of the hatters could be a con- 
Spiracy in restraint of trade.” 

No manufacturer has any vested right to labor’s 
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patronage. But this is an attempt on the part of 
the Loewe Co. to obtain patronage under false pre- 
tenses—that is, by concealing from purchasers friend- 
ly to labor that the Loewe hats are made under un- 
fair conditions. 


There is some consolation after all in the decision, 


inasmuch as we afe not as yet compelled to buy an 
article of necessity, such as a hat, minus a union 
label, though the tendency of the decision is that 
way. May this decision, most unjust as it is, not 
have some compensation, in inducing consumers 
friendly to labor, to insist more emphatically than 
ever, upon the union label. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that the 
Sherman act was never intended to apply to labor 
and kindred organizations. 

As a wage-earner I am convinced, that no men 
are more law-abiding or have been made more the 
victims of unjust law, than the workers. It is my 
belief that organized labor will obey the mandate 
of the Supreme Court, and it is my hope that they 
will also leave no stone unturned to exempt them- 
selves—by Congressional action—from unrighteous 
rulings of law, that make Labor’s burden a heavy 
one to bear. 


Wesley Russell, Sec.-Treas., Telegraphers’ Union 
of America. 


It appears to me that the labor forces must go into 
politics as a matter of self-protection. The federal 
judiciary as it stands today is a menace to the ad- 
vancement of the working people of this country. 
It stands between the people and their oppressors. 
It seems absolutely important to me that something 
must be done to place the federal judiciary in a 
position where it will be in a measure answerable 
to the people. 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which in effect declares that corpora-. 
tions may discharge employes for belonging to a 
union or for any other reason, which of course 
sanctions blacklisting, and on the other hand, that 
labor can not defend itself against a corporation 
through means of the unfair list, are contradictory 
and unjust. 

What does it avail labor to exert its influence in 
State Legislatures and in Congress and succeed in 
having laws passed which are beneficial to them if 
a federal judiciary is going to step in and nullify 
the effect of the law by an injunction or declare it 
unconstitutional ? 

My idea in brief is to concentrate our political 
strength, and let us in unmistakable terms show the 
federal judiciary and the representatives of corpor- 
ate wealth in the halls of Congress that they can 
not treat the representative of 2,000,000 organized 
working people with contempt and derision and 
get away with it. Let us show them that labor 
is aroused and will make itself felt in as emphatic 
a way as our co-workers did in England. 


Frank Duffy, General Secretary, Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. 


The American people, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, and the employer, each and all, should de- 
mand of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the-United States, since it claims to severally and 
collectively represent them, that it place its acts 
done, pending and proposed, in the public scales 
with like acts of the American Federation of Labor, 
which is recognized as the representative body of 
organized labor in this country, and to do so with- 
out resorting, as it generally does, to language that 
subtly and purposely conceals the true aim and in- 
tent of its acts. Failing to do this, it must be 
looked upon as not only conspiring but ready to as- 
sassinate what it assumes to protect. Will it com- 
ply? 

The real question to be weighed is, I hold, which 
by natural law and right is the proper force to direct 
industrial interests in America, for it seems incon- 
sistent with reason to trust to an element that has 
refused, and still refuses, to yield to arbitration 
when differences arise between employer and em- 
ploye. It is then the wage-worker turns to organized 
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labor for protection, and especially so when he is 
contemptuously told there is nothing to arbitrate 
no one to conciliate, nothing to do but to submit 
and obey. 


Events have established in the minds of labor and 


in favor of the employer. With thousands of people 
this blemish on our judiciary is a sad and serious 
reflection upon the impartiality of American juris- 
prudence, in fact it has reached that stage now that 
confidence is lost in the courts of the land. 

“Fairness,” said Henry Ward Beecher, “enters 
into life’s transaction as a quality that considers 
the interest of parties and weighs circumstances 
alike for all;” or, as Blackstone construes it, as 
“that action which in commercial transactions, looks 
to and for those who deal with others that none may 
suffer by the act of another.” 

I am ready and willing, when desired, to prove 
Mr. Van Cleave advised members of said associa- 
tion not to trade with those who sold, made or pro- 
duced union-made goods. Courts have decided this 
to constitute “boycott,” but have never declared Mr. 
Van Cleave a “boycotter,” notwithstanding he asked 
a Washington, D. C., court to enjoin others from 
the liberties he himself enjoyed and performed. 

I believe I express a general opinion when I say 
that all labor will be grateful to our highest tribunal 
if it decide whether two or more persons engaged 
in any separate or joint affair of mutual interest 
may by oral or other means of communication ex- 
press an unlibelous opinion as to what constitutes 
“fair” treatment to them or their friends. Unless 
such finality is rendered, organized labor and the 
American people will settle down to the conviction 
that the man of no means or limited means and 
wage-earners generally will be justified in refusing 
to accept prearranged and preconceived decisions 
and announce a more emphatic declaration of labor’s 
importance as a dominant—not domineering—fac- 
tor in American industries. Labor unions have 
sought to defend and have defended honest and 
ambitious workers and saved them from abject in- 
dustrial slavery, but the people generally, as well as 
organized labor, have reached the place where they 
must of necessity, clear the way to industrial peace 
and prosperity. 

The recent cessation of the circulation of money 
throughout the country was so disastrous as to throw 
thousands out of employment, others upon meagre 
pay, and business concerns into receiverships, as- 
signments, bankruptcy and failures utterly beyond 
recovery. 

Did organized labor or its unions cause all trade 
unionists that courts have been. biased and preju- 
diced against organized this state of affairs? Were 
the men of Wall Street, the millionaires, and our 
billionaire sufferers? Could not any one of them 
have satisfied any possible desire or need that might 
have arisen? Were not and are not the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the employer, and the con- 
sumer the real sufferers? Yet who suffered more 
than the wage-earners of the country? A mere gush 
of wind will scatter the leaves, but it is the torrents 
of nature that turn the course of mighty streams, 
tornadoes that upheave great trees, and earthquakes 
that pull down mountains, and even nature itself is 
not always a satisfied element. I am moved by the 
persuasion of Paul in my belief that capital saw it 
was weakening its own potency, yet was determined 
to make its power greater and wider in control. 
This attempt was a failure. So will be the encroach- 
ment of the National Association of Manufacturers 
upon civil, political, and industrial domains notwith- 
standing it is assuming dangerous influences over 
statesmen, Congressmen, the government, and over 


wage-earner—work him from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m, 
force him to breakfast at 5:30 or 6 a. m, and to 
supper at 8 or 9 p. m.?. Where, oh, where does it 
find him reasonable hours for rest and recreation— 
between night’s coming and night’s going? Where, 


‘oh, where does it encourage the eight-hour law— 


in circulars sent broadcast over the land asking 
Senators and Representatives to oppose such? I 
have one that will not do to print as a sign manual 
of “encouragement.” Where, oh, where is its desire 
to equalize injunctional powers—in processes laid 
away in Kumler, Kohlsaat, Thompson, Gould et al. 
courts? Where, oh, where stands child labor in 
its humanitarian noblesse—under the thumb of the 
employer? Where, oh, where is its spirit of arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, or concession—among decisions of 
courts and its expert opinions? Will American In- 
dustries answer my anaphora and interrogative? 

I assert this National Association of Employers 
does not represent more than a minimum of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and employers; that American 
Industries utter a downright falsehood and libel 
against parents when it declares their sons are 
forced by labor unions into “idleness and crime.” 
I do know where a labor union gave $1,000 to a 
Young Men’s Christian Association to aid it in 
erecting a building ample enough for its purposes 
and wants. I know of a labor union that gave over 
$22,000 for the relief of the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco when that famous city suffered from earth- 
quake and vre two years ago. I know of a labor 
union that gave $30,000 to the wives and children of 
the miners of the anthracite coal fields to provide 
the necessaries of life during the great coal strike 
a few years ago. I do know that there is a union 
printers’ home in Colorado Springs, Colo., supported 
by union printers that their superannuated crafts- 
men may rest in peace and plenty till the “lights of 
life go out forever.” I know of other homes where 
weary, worn-out toilers are cared for by union 
labor through labor unions, and that some of their 
inmates are in maimed and injured condition be- 
cause of the irresponsibility of their former em- 
ployers. 

There is no intention to defend or conceal or- 
ganized labor’s orrers. It has lived within its con- 
stitutional rights and can not be held for those who 
lose their individuality or take law unto themselves. 
Is it not a fact, and a shameful one, that the agents 
of manufacturers’ associations have come from pri- 
vate detective agencies to serve as soldiers, guards, 
and pickets around squads of independent work- 
men, and to aid them in acts blotting the country’s 
honor, thus forcing union men to defend their own 
rights, homes, and families? 

The question now is, whether trade unions shall 
remain as muscular and mental monuments of 
American industry or be destroyed by an employers’ 
association that seeks to relegate the country to 


servile ages and the wage-earners to the almshouses 
of the land. 


——__@—___ 
NEW CHILD LABOR LAW. 

The cotton mills of Alabama have arranged to put 
into effect the new anti-child labor law passed by 
the last Legislature of this State. The new law pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 12 years of 
age, and limits the work of children between 12 and 
14 years to 60 hours per week. The enforcement of 
the law will cut down the operating hours of some 
of the departments in some of the mills six hours 
per week. The mill and factory owners, as a rule, 
are well satisfied with the new law and believe it will 


work for the general welfare of all concerned. 
oOo 
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element is this so apparent as organized labor, which 
confesses’ to surprise that the people are permitting 


themselves to be persuaded by the seemingly plausi- 
ble platitudes of capital and their friendly press that 
their interests are, through the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, being safely guarded. 
What, oh, what does this institution do for the 


signed the schedule to employ union help when 
first presented last April and still employs them. 
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FOR A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


OrFice oF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Wasurncron, D. C., March 23, 1908. 
Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C—GENTLEMEN :—When the bill 
introduced by Hon, Wm, Sulzer for the creation of 
the Department of Labor was under consideration 
py vour honorable committee last Friday, I was in 
hop s I would be able to be present, and to add a 
word in favor of the passage of the bill. An import- 
ant conference of labor representatives was in session 
and interfered with my purpose. 


| understand that the courtesy has been extended 
of .ddressing a communication to your honorable 
committee upon the subject, and I find no better way 
than stating to you what I said in my report as 
President of the A. F. of L. to the Scranton con- 
yention of 1901, that no keen observer disputes that 
the all-absorbing and burning question of our time 
is expressed in the terms, The Labor Question. In 
the effort to establish the rightful relation of the 
workers to society, in the production of wealth and 
in i's distribution, are encompassed all the complex 
questions of our lives. 


That justice should be meted out to all workers, 
no thoughtful man will deny. 


Anything which is not based upon ethical consid- 
erations for all, no intelligent trade unionist asks. 

Questions often arise in the official family of the 
President of the United States in which justice, fair 
dealing ethics, and the law and its administration, 
must frequently be under consideration, and, unless 
there is Some representative of the workers compe- 
tert to speak in their name, to advocate their cause, 
to convey to the executive head and his advisers the 
laborers’ side of labor’s contention, he and they must 
be deprived of valuable and far-reaching information. 
It is to supply this present deficiency that the A. F. 
of L, has asked for, and repeats and never ceases its 
efforts to secure, the enactment by Congress of a law 
creating a department of labor, with a Secretary who 
shall have a seat in the President’s cabinet. 

|here are some who are advocating the passage 
of a law creating a Department of Industry and 
Commerce, with a Secretary at its head, providing 
for him a seat in the President’s cabinet. The sev- 
eral propositions which have been submitted all sub- 
ordinate and minimize the question of labor, and 
even the present Federal Department of Labor. 
Against such a plan we have entered, and should 
again emphatically enter, our protest. 

As a matter of fact, without a single exception 
the members of the cabinet are now representatives 
of the employers’ and business men’s side of indus- 
try, commerce and finance, 

Our ambassadors and consuls to the foreign 
countries are agents and advocates of the same in- 
terests and there can be no good excuse for the 
creation of a department on the line just indicated 
unless it is proposed as a pretext to prevent the en- 
actment of a law asked for by labor. 

lhe committee to which this report was referred 
made the following recommendation, which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention: 

“We indorse the views of the President upon the 
desirability of establishing a Department of Labor, 
with a Secretary having a seat in the President’s 
cabinet.” 

In my report to the convention of the A. F. of 
L., at Boston, in 1903, I said that: “A law was en- 
acted creating a new ‘department of government 
known as the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
with a Secretary as its chief officer, who is a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. Under the law sev- 
cral departments and bureaus were detached from 
other departments of the federal service and were 
placed under its jurisdiction. Among the depart- 
ments transferred was the Department of Labor, 
which was independent from any other department 
and is now designated as a bureau. While there is 
cause for regret that the Department of Labor has 
heen deprived of its independent existence, we yet 
have the assurance of the Hon. George B. Cortel- 
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you, Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, that it is his purpose to have the department 
serve the best interests of labor.” 

The committee having this subject under consid- 
eration expressed its regret that the Department of 
Labor was absorbed in the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The A. F. of L. adopted the following: 


Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, 


‘through its Executive Council, devise means and 


put into execution some plan whereby the incoming 
national administration and the Congress may be 
urged to consider the advisability of establishing a 
department of labor and the merging of the bureaus 
alleged to be in the interest of American citizens 
who are or desire to be employed as trademen, ar- 
tisans, mechanics, and laborers; and that if neces- 
sary to accomplish this result, a committee, geo- 
graphically selected, be hereafter appointed by the 
President to assist in advancing this and other 
approved measures. 

Resolved, That each general and local organization 
embraced in the American Federation of Labor be 
requested to promote the plans agreed upon in this 
connection, and make appeals to their representa- 
tives in Congress to favorably consider and advocate 
through this means and aid to peace, prosperity, and 
patriotism. 

It is earnestly hoped that the bill for the creation 
of the Department of Labor, the Secretary as its 
chief executive officer having a place in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, may pass and prove a lasting benefit 
to all our people. Very respectfully yours, 

Sami, GompeERs, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ Office, 68 Haight 
Street. 

Regular meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held on May 5, President Chas. Cassasa presiding. 

A. S. Morey was appointed Recording Secretary 
pro tem, during the absence of Recording Secretary 
J. A. Keogh. 

Admitted to membership by initiation—L. W. 
Allen. By reinstatement—Former member, Miss Ella 
Raime. 

Admitted to membership on transfer—F. N. Bas- 
sett of Local No. 426, Tonopah, Nev.; E. E. Pet- 
tingell of Local No. 99, Portland, Or.; G. B. Warn 
of Local No. 99, Aberdeen, Wash. Applications of 
Mrs. A. McHugh and E. W. Kruckenberg laid over 
one week, Reinstated to membership in good stand- 
ing—F, A, Peebles, Owen Paul, Leo Filier, W. W. 
Reinhart, L. W. McGlauflin, Thos. Tippett. Resigned 
through withdrawal of transfer card—W. H. Culley 
of Local No. 10, Chicago, III. 

The Oakland branch headquarters have moved to 
No. 577 12th street, opposite the Orpheum Theatre. 

J. A. Keogh and J. Fitzgerald, the delegates 
elected to represent Local No. 6 at the A. F. of M. 
convention, left for St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday morning, 
May 5. 

Harry Menke has been appointed to serve on the 
Board until the next regular meeting of this Local, 
on account of the resignation of Mr. A. Paulsen. 

EE 
OF INTEREST TO CLARINET PLAYERS. 

I re-face mouthpieces. Sell the best of Reeds. 
Am also agent for the celebrated Pruefer Clarinets. 
Address E. W. Kent, 1274 Fulton street, phone West 
3942, otic 

ee 

At a conference between the Montana Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the United Mine Workers, 
District No. 22, an agreement was signed on April 
16, effective until September, under the terms of 
which operators at every coal mine in the State will 
be continued uninterruptedly and all possibility of 
strikes removed. 

SE 

Union men of San Francisco should try the La 

Pacosta, a first-class ten-cent union-made cigar, made 


by Kelley & Doan, 16th and Valencia Sts. ai 
———_-@>____—__ 
Are you a commoner? wee 


Spring Styles 


Before you order your Spring Suit. 
elsewhere, call and examine our 
stock—get our prices — examine 
our made-up Suits. See our mod- 
ern workshop and modern store, 
and note our moderate prices. 


FIRST-CLASS UNION TAILORS 
EMPLOYED 


Kelleher? Browne 
The Irish Tailors 


—— Open Seventh & Market 
Somaieode Tel. Market 3306 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


+ 1158 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
Branches : 1348 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US-——MARKET 1620 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital.,......15-.06 


Capital actually paid up in ca + 1,000,000,00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds.. 1,428.855.93 
Deposits December 31, 1907 ... a + 36,907 ,687,50 
Total Assets, ......4.. 39,529,434.87 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Postoffice, or Wells, Fargo 
& Co.'s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to3 o'clock Pp. M., except Satur- 
days to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday evenings from 7: o'clock P. M. 
to 8 o'clock P. M, for receipt of deposits only, i 

OFFICERS —President, N, Ohlandt; First Vice - President, 
Daniel Meyer: Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
A. Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William’ Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muiler; 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. R “ 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt. Daniel Meyer, Emi} 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter J. W. Van Bergen, F. 
Titlmann, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. ' 


UNION MEN hers Protective Union, 861 
and WOMEN | mu 4 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you M{LK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. : 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
7, It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 

s. 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address. 3884 
Mission street. 
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. LABOR CLARION — 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple - 342-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 
Single subscriptions..... Gea ate cehie ae $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of: such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 


second-class matter. 


ALL HAIL TO ‘THE FLEET! 

Wednesday the citizens of San Francisco and 
many thousands from the interior witnessed the 
arrival of the Atlantic fleet—the most imposing and 
powerful fleet of Uncle Sam’s war vessels ever 
gathered together in this section—had _ entered 
the Golden Gate. 

It was a voyage to which Americans can here- 
after refer to with pride. Although nearly six 
months ago the great armada started from the 
eastern coast of our country, no accident of con- 
sequence has occurred to date—a tribute alike to 
the construction of the ships as well as the men 
who manned them. 

California has long been noted for the hospitable 
treatment received by strangers within her gates, 
but we venture to say the welcome and Series of fetes 
to be given by our people to Rear-Admiral Evans 
and all under his command will excel any function 
of the kind ever before known here. 

Let us make it a personal duty to make the men 
feel that they are at home—in fact let San Fran- 
cisco break her already enviable reputation as 
a host. 

Welcome, thrice welcome to San Francisco, from 
“Fighting Bob” Evans down to the greenest ap- 
prentice boy! 

Se altet eee ee eee 


UPHOLSTERERS AND CRESCENT 
FEATHER CO. 


The following has been issued by the California 
State Federation of Labor: 

To Affiliated Unions of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor—Greetincs: Pursuant to instruc- 
tions of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, I hereby submit 
the following resolution for your careful considera- 
tion and action: 

“Wuereas, The Upholsterers’ Union, Local 28, 
San Francisco, has been engaged in a battle to main- 
tain the eight-hour day, and is now engaged in a 
severe contest with the Crescent Feather Company, 
because of the refusal of the company to grant the 
eight-hour day to the Upholsterers; and 

“Wuereas, The Crescent Feather Company has 
been on the uisfair list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council for the past two years; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Crescent Feather Company be 
placed on the unfair list by the California State 
Federation of Labor, and that all affiliated unions 
be notified of such act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That at the same time the members 
of all affiliated unions be requested to demand that 
the union label of the Upholsterers and Mattress 
Makers appear on all furniture purchased by the 
said members. Fraternally yours, 

Georce A. Tracy, President. 

Grorce W. Bett, Secretary-Treasurer. 

—_——__—_g—____ 

Ask your dealer for union label collars and 

cuffs, 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Minutes of the Regular Meeting 

Held May 1, 1908. 

- Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair; minutes of the previous meet- 
ing laid over. — 

CREDENTIALS—Pile Drivers, R. E. Moriarty, T. J. 
Denahy. 
win. Delegates seated. 

ComMUNIcaTIONS—Filed—From Machinists Lodge 
No. 68, giving reasons for not accepting the invitation 
of jewelry firm to attend exhibition of silver service. 
From: Tailors’ Union No. 2, saying that they had 
approved the proposition of the Label Committee in 
regard to setting aside one-fourth of the revenue of 
the Council. Referred to LAsor CLarion—From the 
California State Federation of Labor, submitting 
resolutions requesting unions to keep in mind the 
fact that the Crescent Feather Company is still on 
the unfair list. Referred to Executive Committee— 
From the Cloakmakers’ Union, in regard to the non- 
payment of dues. Referred to Organizing Committee 
—From the American Federation of Labor, stating 
that they were-unable to comply with the request to 
send an organizer who spoke different languages, 
but that would comply whenever possible. 

Reports oF Unions—Cooks—Business improving. 
Barber Shop Porters—Business fair; have requested 
the management of Sutro Baths to arbitrate dispute; 
will probably ask for a boycott within the next few 
weeks. Carriage and Wagon Workers—Firms have 
refused to sign old agreement; men have walked out; 
expect an early victory. Cracker Bakers—Business 
fair; Eastern products harmful to the interests of 
the local union; requests delegates to prevail upon 
members to purchase local products. Typographical 
—Called attention to the fact that many solicitors 
are going about the city for subscriptions for the 
unfair “Encyclopedia Brittanica”; request delegates 
to notify their members and that the Lazor CLARION 
take notice; Werner Publishing Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
are the publishers. Printing Pressmen—Men are out 
of Schmidt’s Lithographing Co., because of failure 
to observe the rules of Press Feeders’ Union. 

Executive CoMMITTEE—The Secretary reported 
that Bro. Oliva had been absent four meetings and 
unless reinstated by the Council, his seat was vacant. 
Moved that the matter lay over one week; carried. 
1—The committee recommended that the Ship Drill- 
ers’ Union be granted a remission of six months’ 
dues; concurred in. On the matter of the boycott 
on the Guadeloupe Dairy and the Standard Milk 
Company, the committee requests a week’s further 
time; concurred in. 2—In relation to the appeal for 
financial assistance from the Grocery Clerks’ Union, 
the committee recommends that the Council instruct 
the Treasurer to make out a check for the sum of 
$50 as a loan from the Council to that union; con- 
curred in. The Secretary was also instructed to 
request the Clerks’ International Union to assist 
this local by remission of dues and per capita tax 
for a period of six months; concurred in. The Sec- 
retary informed the committee that the members of 
the Bottle Caners’ Union had walked out of the 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Co., and the Pacific Coast Glass 
Works, because of a reduction of 10 per cent in 
their wages; about 50 people were involved. The 
Secretary was instructed to use his judgment in 
advising the local; concurred in. 

AvupitiInc CoMMITTEE—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered paid. 

UNFINISHED Bustness—The chair was empowered 
to select a delegate to the Asiatic Exclusion League 
in place of E. H. Misner, resigned. Delegate Anton 
Wahl was appointed by the chair. The chair then 
appointed the Labor Day Committee as follows: 
Wm. P. McCabe, Chairman; Mrs. B. LaRue, A. C. 
Rose, C. A. Siskron, August Seaman, Michael Casey, 
Leo Michelson, Chas. Schuppert, E. H. Misner, R. 
Cornelius, Robt. Jones, F. J. Pratt, M. J. Breslin, 
D. J. Murray, Jos. Guinnee. 

The Council then proceeded with the special order 


Synopsis of 


Machinists, J. S. Buckley, vice. A. H. Er- 


of business assigned to the hour of 9 ‘o’clock—th. 
consideration of the prposed bond issue to be voted 
for by the electors of this city on May llth. ‘it. 
Secretary at this juncture read a communication 
from Margaret Mahoney, M. D., President San Fran. 
cisco Teachers’ Federation, protesting against the 
allotment of sites for the proposed schools. 

Moved to grant Dr. Mahoney the privilege of the 
floor; carried. She stated that her communication 
to the Council contained nearly all her views on this 
subject; she believed that the sites selected were not 
the best and objected to the use of school lots for 
other purposes. 

The question of the bonds was then discussed by 
the delegates and the following motion was made by 
Delegate Reguin: 

Moved that the Labor Council go on record as 
opposed to the bond issue. The chair ruled the 
motion out of order, stating that his reason for 
doing so was that it was an ethical question, and 
hardly within the province of the Council. Delegate 
Reguin appealed from the decision of the chair, 
stating that he believed that the Council had a 
right to discuss this question and disapprove if they 
thought proper. The decision of the chair was over- 
ruled by a vote of 30 in favor and 34 against. 

It was then moved that the matter be left to the 
discretion of the delegates and the individual mem- 
bers of the various affiliated organizations; carried, 

The Financial Secretary notified the Council that 
the following unions were delinquent: Cloakmakers, 
5 months; Picture Frame Workers, 3 months; Stable 
Employes, 4 months; Boilermakers No. 205, 3 
months. 

The Treasurer submitted a report for the quarter 
ending April 30, which was referred to the Trustees, 

Recerpts—Retail Clerks, $4; on account Label 
Calendar, $5; Typographical, $18; Barbers, $14; 
Bottle Caners, $4; Cracker Bakers, $2; Shoe Clerks, 
$18; on account Label Calendar, $5; Rammermen, 
$2; Boxmakers and Sawyers, $6; Soda and Mineral 
Water Bottlers, 2; Horseshoers, $4. Total, $84. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; P. 
O’Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; Hall and office rent, 
$57.50; postage, $3; Committee to visit Cotati, $5; 
Lapor Ciarion sub., $25; Rent for Auditorium, $99; 
Grocery Clerks’ Union, $50. Total, $314.50. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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VALLEJO LABOR NOTES. 

The Labor Council of Vallejo has entered a pro- 
test against the raise of fare on the steamer Monti- 
cello between Vallejo and San Francisco, and no 
behalf of the working people of Vallejo the Secre- 
tary was instructed to communicate with the man- 
agers of another company to ascertain if it will put 
an opposition boat on that run, the Council pledging 
that company its support. 

The Council received a letter from Governor Gil- 
lett to the effect that he will ascertain why State 
Labor Commissioner Mackenzie has ignored the 
Council’s communications on child labor. He also 
wrote that he will endeavor to have the next Legis- 
lature make an appropriation to enforce the law to 
regulate the employment of children. 

By letter Representative Knowland announced that 
he is ready and willing to stand by any reasonable 
request made by organized labor. 


——____@&@__________ 
NEUSTADTER BROS.’ LOCATION. 
In the LazBor Carton of the Ist inst., a regretable 


error occurred in giving the location of the factory 
which is situated at 115 Hayes street, not on Fill- 
more. In the article in question the LABor CLARION 
complimented Neustadter Bros. for having estab- 
lished the eight-hour day. This, together with the 
fact that the firm uses the label of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America on its products, offers a 
strong inducement to union men and sympathizers 
to buy the products of Neustadter Bros., who, by 
the way, run the only union eight-hour overall fac- 
tory on the Coast. The celebrated brand of “Stand- 
ard” shirts is also made by Neustadter Bros. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
BY WILL j. FRENCH. 


During the excitement of the week, remember that 
the flagship of the American battleship fleet is the 
Connecticut, that Admiral Robley D. Evans selected 
the vessel to lead in the voyage from the Atlantic 

, the Pacific, and that his ‘wisdom and judgment 
ave again proved victorious, and particularly re- 
,ember that the Connecticut was constructed by men 
in the largest Government Navy Yard in the East, 
and that these men work but eight hours a day. To 

ake a long story short, you are reminded that the 
eiglit-hour system of toil is superior to any other 
kind, not only as regards the opportunity afforded 
men to live up to the highest ideals of citizenship, but 
because Of the superiority of the work performed 
while men are at their best. The Scientific American 
has been quoted in these columns to the effect that 
the flagship is a much better boat than some of the 
others of the fleet, judging from the cost of keeping 
in repair these grim reminders of war. 

* kk 


{he papers give interesting reports of the proceed- 
ings of the rebate cases in the investigation of the 
methods of the Southern Pacific. Shippers have 
testified how they were favored with special rates 
for transportation. This plan of doing business, or 
un-doing business, as you will, has the effect of 
crowding out the small man. He is unable to have 
his goods delivered at the same cost as the big fel- 
low. The result is that he is handicapped in making 
sales. The strange thing is that the gentlemen who 
wax eloquent in denunciating the trade unions are 
usually concerned in these “un-American” (to coin 
the stock phrase of the Citizens’ Alliance to a more 
appropriate use) transactions. You don’t read of 
fervid appeals for “equality” or “opportunity for all 
to earn a living,” or protests against the abuse of 
freedom with a capital “F.’ Not one word. The 
fact is that commercial life is honeycombed with 
evidence of a startling nature against those who 
seck to gain advantage over their fellows by using 
the secret rebate card and exerting influence to gain 
discounts and, if needs be, to shut off supplies from 
the man who refuses to join the combination control- 
ling some one or other of our every-day commodi- 
ties. On the other hand, the union, as an institu- 
tion, believes in the closed shop and the open union. 
The term “closed shop” is not as euphonious as 
“union shop.” Either way, the idea is that wages 
and hours should not be left to the discretion of the 
cheap man, whether he be yellow, white or any other 
color. The movement of the present day is a con- 
tinued protest against the full-dinner-pail argument. 
To hint that a man should be satisfied if he makes a 
living, or if his stomach is full, is to set a premium 
on a poor standard of citizenship. We all have 
teasonable wants to provide for, and the community 
demands of us that we educate our children and pro- 
vide for our households as becomes Americans. To get 
back to the original point, the Union leads morally 
in the race for better things, and if you are a 
doubter, try to compete’ with some of those favored 
for services rendered, or likely to be rendered, by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company and kindred 
associations and combinations. 
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Considerable interest is taken in the movement of 
the International Typographical Union to start a 
school of correspondence to add to the trade abili- 
ties of its members. Over one hundred journeymen 
and apprentices have so far availed themselves of the 
opportunity to add to what they know. The old 
saying that “ a little bit added to what you have 
makes a little bit more” is applicable here. The re- 
sult will redound to the credit of the International 
and San Francisco Typographical Union has decided 
to donate a cash bonus to all who enter the school. 


Some of our best printers have already signified their: 


intention of studying this way. 
WV. B. Prescott, ex-President of the I. T. U,, in a 
recent article in the Chicago Daily News, gives an 
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interesting account of the plans of the commission, 


He refers to the first suggestion to start schools for 
printers in the large cities as impractical, owing to 
the heavy expense, and truly observes that the decay 
of the shop-apprenticeship system and the specializa- 
tion of labor is largely responsible for the efforts to 
furnish the best possible instruction in a way cal- 
culated to do the most good. One prominent Chicago 
printing house has announced its intention of defray- 
ing the expenses of all its employes who will take 
up the ‘correspondence course. Mr. Prescott sum- 
marizes the objects of the plan as follows: “ It is 
the aim so to fit students for their life work that they 
will not be guided by what they have seen others ac- 
complish, but will know what to do with a piece of 
work and why they do it. With the infusion of more 
of the mental quality into the printing craft, it will be- 
come more truly artistic and less mechanical. If 
the demand justifies it, the commission will devise 
some method of co-ordinating the theoretical studies 
with actual training.” The local Typographical Union 
is preparing a circular to be forwarded to employing 
printers asking for co-operation in making a decided 
success of the course in printing. The commission- 
ers are varied in their occupations. One is editor 
of the leading technical journal in the trade, another 
is a practical employing printer, the third is the 
President of the I. T. U., and Mr. Prescott is the 
fourth member of the quartet. 
—“@___—_- 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San “rancisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, 
where it can be conveniently referred to. Officers 
of unions. are requested to have the list posted 
weekly on bulletin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

‘National Biscuit Company vf Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Co.. 1025 Fillmore street. 

- Guadaloupe Dairy. : 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House, Market street, 
between Taylor and Jones. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

eS 


First International Vice-President A. J. Gallagher 
of the Photo-Engravers’ Union has been advised by 
the international office that the reports received by 
International President Wall on the sanitary con- 
dition of every printing office in the jurisdiction will 
be acted upon at the. convention of the international 
body to be held in New York City September 8. 

The Sugar Workers’ Union gave a ver yenjoyable 
high jinks Sunday evening, the 10th inst. Several 
candidates for membership were initiated. 

—— oo 


The Bartenders’ Union on last Monday night paid 
$57 to members on the sick list, admitted six mem- 
bers by card, received six applications and obligated 
four candidates. 


i “ MACHINISTS, : 

At the last meeting of San Francisco Lodge No. 
68, of the International Association of Machinists, 
the donation of $10 per week to the striking ma- 
chinists of Pittsburg, Pa., was discontinued upon 
receipt of information that the strike had been set- 
tled. The lodge was informed that the strike of the 
machinists and others on the Denver and Rio Grande 
is still on. The lodge decided to send a memorial 
to Congress asking for an amendment of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, by the passage of the Wilson 
House bill, No. 20,584, also asking for the passage 
of the Pearre bill, No. 94, and the adoption of legis- 
lation relative to the extension of the eight-hour 
law on all work done for the government. 

J. S. Buckley was elected a delegate to the San 
Francisco Labor Council, vice A. H. Erwin. 

The Executive Committee decided to meet with 
a committee from each shop in the lodge hall in 
Oak street during the week. A representative from 
each shop was ordered to attend this session. 

H. M. Burnett was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Hall Directors. 

A warrant for $45 was drawn in favor of mem- 
bers on the sick list. 

Two candidates were initiated and one retiring 
card was issued. 

In view of the fact that the fleet will arrive on 
the regular meeting night the meeting was post- 
poned until May 7. 

——_——__&________ 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS’ 
STRIKE. 

There has been little change in the strike of 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers during the 
week, Several shops are reported to have signed 
the agreement with the union. 

Last Tuesday evening the union issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We were astonished to read what purported 
to be an interview with two leading carriage 
manufacturers of this city to the effect that three- 
quarters of the shops in this city are running with 
their own help who refused to walk out. This is 
misleading, to say the least, because it is abso- 
lutely false. While it is a fact that about thirty 
shops are running to their full capacity, it is true 
that it is only those who have signed the agree- 
ment that are putting on men as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances will permit. The employers who have 
signed have more work than they can handle, 
while the others are doing the best they can un- 
der the efforts of the employers, who, as a general 
rule, have been strangers to the real work for a 
long time. The fight looks better each day for 
the local. The statements issued by this local are 
straightforward. The local does not desire to run 
any man’s shop and has never attempted to do so, 
but it does have something to say regarding con- 
ditions under which members work. As to em- 
ployers who say they are favorable to the men 
and to the terms of the agreement, why do they 
not show their good faith by ‘signing up’ and 
ending the controversy?” 

The outlook for an early settlement is bright. 
—————_@—____—_- 
WAITRESSES. 

At the meeting of the Waitresses’ Union last 
Monday it was decided that the price of extra help 
during the fleet season shall be $1.25 per hour for 

lunch, the same for supper and $2.50 for a day. 

May Morton, Maude Edwards and Bessie Blodgett 
were installed as Trustees. 

The union has accepted the invitation to attend 
the ball to the “jackies” next Tuesday, and Louise 
Larue was named one of the floor committee. 

ee ee ee 

The Cracker Bakers’ Union reports business im- 
proving somewhat, but seriously affected by the im- 
portation of the products of a large biscuit factory 
in the East. The union has asked the other unions 


| to encourage home products. 
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ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 
The Executive Board of the Asiatic Exclusion 


League met at room 815, Metropolis Building, on © 


the 2d inst., and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, O. A. Tveitmoe, at 8:10. 


CREDENTIALS AND COMMUNICATIONS—From Water 
Works Employes, 12,306, advising of having ap- 
pointed two delegates to the League; received, and 
the Secretary directed to give the above organiza- 
tion all necessary information. 


From Beer Bottlers Union, No. 293, advising of 
having affiliated with the League; received, noted 
and the Secretary directed to answer. 


From Electrical Workers, No. 404, advising of 
having appointed J. Peters delegate to the League; 
received and referred to the convention for approval. 


From Carpenters, No. 423, submitting the names of 
O. Burke and E. R. Terwillinger, vice E. H. Jones 
and Chas. Helbing, resigned. 


From Society of National Investigation in refer- 
ence to literature on Japanese immigration and re- 
questing an opinion as to the sentiment on the Coast 
against the unrestricted immigration of Japanese 
and other Asiatics; received and referred to the Sec- 
retary for answer. 


From Benj. Hak, Secretary of the Trades Assem- 
bly of Albion, Mich., advising of having petitioned 
the Congressmen of that State to vote in favor of 
Asiatic Exclusion legislation; received, noted and 
filed. 


From the Commercial Telegraphers Association 
of America, Iron City Central Trades Council, 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants of N. A., Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Elmira, N. Y., Mans- 
field Trades Council of Ohio, Butcher Workmen of 
North America and the National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of New York, 
acknowledging receipt of the League’s communication 
in reference to Asiatic Exclusion legislation, and ad- 
vising of having petitioned the Congressmen from 
their various districts to support such a measure; 
received, noted and filed. 


From the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
advising of having complied with the 1equest of the 
League on Asiatic Exclusion and submitting resolu- 
tions adopted by that body in reference to the immi- 
gration of Asiatics and other cheap labor; received, 
noted and filed. 


From the Akron Central Labor Union of Akron, 
Ohio, advising of having complied with the League’s 
request and appropriating $5 to assist in defraying 
its expenses; received and the Secretary directed to 
convey to the above organization the appreciation 
and thanks of the League. 

From Henry A. Amrhein, Bay City, Michigan, 
requesting reports and leaflets of the League; re- 
ceived and complied with. 

From J. Gordan McKay, Eau Clair, Wisconsin, 
H. J. Blackmore, Pueblo, Colorado, Ernest Richmond 
Burton, Oak Park, Ill, and a large number of edu- 
cational institutions, asking for information in ref- 
erence to Asiatic immigration ;received and requests 
complied with. 

From Robert M. Haley, Chairman of the Debating 
Society of Washington, advising of having concluded 
a debate, and in favor of Oriental Exclusion; re- 
ceived, noted and filed. 

From T. H. Buckingham, Jr., Vacaville, Cal., in 
reference to data; received and referred to the Secre- 
tary for answer. 

From the Junior Phil Historian Debating Society 
of St. Ignatius College, extending invitations to the 
League to attend the gold medal debate to be given 
at Lyric Hall, Eddy and Larkin streets, Monday ev- 
ening, May 4th; received and invitation accepted. 

From J. D. McCaughey, of Stockton, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the League’s communication in refer- 
ence to the organization of a branch League in that 
city, and advising of having arranged for a mass 
meeting to be held on Sunday, May 3; received and, 
on motion, the President of the League and Dele- 
gates F. McGowan and James D. Grahame selected 


LABOR CLARION. 


to visit Stockton and assist in the permanent organ- 
ization of a branch League. 

From 38 manufacturing wholesale and retail jew- 
elers of San Francisco advising of having agreed 
to withhold their patronage and refrain from dealing 
with any firm engaged in the manufacture of jewel- 
ry that employs Japanese or any other kind of Asia- 
tic labor; received, noted and filed. 

From the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce and Labor, submitting 
a report for the month of March and advising that 
1202 Japanese had arrived during that month; re- 
ceived, noted and filed. 

From Congressmen Kahn, Draper, French, Neal, 
Smith and Hayes, and U. S. Senator John W. Dan- 
iels, acknowledging receipt of the League’s reso- 
lutions and stating that same would be given atten- 
tion when presented to Congress ; received, noted and 
filed. 

From Congressmen Jas. C. Needham, Julius Kahn 
and J. C. Smith, stating that they had not author- 
ized Congressman McKinlay or anyone else to speak 
for them on legislative matters; received and filed. 

From Congressman E. A. Hayes advising that he 
was still agitating the question of Asiatic Exclusion 
and did not intend to cease such agitation so long 
as he was a member of Congress; received, noted 
and filed. 

From Machinists of Vallejo, Bartenders of Bak- 
ersfield, Glass Bottle Blowers and several other 
organizations, submitting their monthly contribu- 
tions and pledging continued support to the League; 
received and acknowledged. 

Bitts—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: 


eaMcCatthven salary. cts eaee eee coe $15.00 
Jas. D. Grahame, salary.............0cccseees 15.00 
AGE BVOC ssalatyens iicdesasetca ue ew eniacs 35.00 
J. M. Mobely, labor on fixtures............... 16.00 
Mumbersanaematerial- so ere ess see e eee 14.35 
POSta ges aoe cantare RC Mane Le ee 5.50 
Captagery se cracstithien ince e ae deine 50 


1.35 

SEcRETARY’S Report—The Secretary reported hav- 
ing attended promptly to all requests for informa- 
tion, likewise all routine work and the sending out 


of a number of our publications and other data con- - 


cerning the movement. The report was, on motion, 
received. 


CoMMiITTEES—The Committee on Publicity and 
Statistics submitted a lengthy report which was, on 
motion, received, with a recommendation to the 
League for insertion of same in the monthly proceed- 
ings. 

Organization—Delegates Carr and Knight reported 
having been successful in adding two more organi- 
zations to the membership of the League. The re- 
port was, on motion, received as progressive. On 
motion of Delegate Carr the Secretary was directed 
to revise a list of non-affiliated organizations so that 
the same could be given to the members of the Or- 
ganizing Committee at the earliest possible date. 

Finance Committee reported progress. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE ALEXANDER. 


A. S. Alexander, a member of the Executive 
Board, who has been travelling extensively through- 
out the State, reported that during his visit in the 
southern part of California he endeavored to keep 
in touch with the sentiment concerning Asiatic Ex- 
clusion. Riverside, he found to be the cleanest coun- 
ty in the south and attributed that fact, first, to the 
visit of our representative in March, 1907, to the 
State Council of the Jr. O. U. A. M.; and, second- 
ly, to the distribution of the League’s literature 
throughout that section of the State, since which 
time a campaign has been inaugurated to displace 
Japanese with white labor. The delegate stated that 
he was glad to say that that effort was successful 
with but two exceptions; that these exceptions were 
two gentlemen who, though disliking Japanese and 
opposed to their immigration, felt compelled to em- 
ploy them because of their cheapness, 

In Los Angeles county and city the employment 
of Japanese was almost universal and there appears 
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., be very little effort made to displace them, Azusa, 
|» that county, being about the worst. 

Santa Ana, in Orange County, had displaced many 
j,panese by whites and, upon investigation, the dele- 
cute stated that he was informed that the same was 
used by the circulation of the literature published 
| . the League and the publicity given it by the news- 
| pers. 

‘In Tulare,” the delegate stated, “Japanese are 

sployed in orchards, but no Japanese were im- 
ported there, that town having run them out some 

1e ago.” 

in Visalia and Hanford, Japanese were found to 
be quite numerous. 

‘he delegate, in conclusion, stated that in so 

as he could learn (and he had mixed with all 
,inds of people) he found the sentiment favorable to 
clusion. At the same time, however, some gentle- 

a had expressed their inability to help themselves 

warding the labor conditions. 

(he delegate suggested that if the League could 
send a representative to some of the towns through- 
out the southern part of the State that many gentle- 
mn could be found who would take up our question 
\len thoroughly posted upon the data in possession 
ot the League. 

‘The report of Delegate Alexander was enthusiasti- 
cally received and a vote of thanks tendered him for 
his interest in the movement. 

New Business—On motion the President of the 
League was empowered to select two speakers for 
the next meeting. 

Contributions were received as follows — 


Cl lloppera Friendship Club 
iutha Washington Council D. of L 

Bo sot and Shoe Workers No, 216 

Tile Layers 

Photo Engravers No. 8 

Federated Trades of S. J 

Glass Bottle Blowers 

Stage Employes No. 33 

Lathers No. 65 

Machinists No. 252 

\malgamated Carpenters 

Granite Cutters of Knowles 

\Voodsmen of Blue Lake 

Cal. Council D. of L. 

Bookbinders No. 31 


Bartenders No. 378 
South of Market Imp. Club 

On motion the Board adjourned. 
submitted, 


Respectfully 
A. E, Yorty, Secretary-Treasurer. 
NOTICE, 

Contributions for the month of May are now due 
and payable at the headquarters of the League, 815 
Metropolis Bank Building, corner of Market and 
New Montgomery streets. 

Yearly meeting of the League next Sunday, May 
10th. Council Hall, Labor Temple, 316 14th street, 
at 2:30 p. m. 


-————_@____—_ 
In striking contrast with conditions in the United 
States is the position of the foreign workman who 
1s injured by accident in the course of his employ- 


ment. Practically every foreign country of any im- 


portance industrially has by legislation recognized 
the principle that the workman is entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries from accidents received in 
the course of his employment. Twenty-two foreign 
states have enacted such legislation, namely: Aus- 
‘ria, Belgium, British Columbia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
“reece, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Queensland, Russia, South 
\ustralia, Spain, Sweden, Western Australia. 
2 See 
If you are in need of dental work, the BEST is 
what you want, and if you will pay us a visit, we 
will examine your mouth and tell you what we will 
do, and what the work will cost you. Dr. Van 
Vroom, Sixth and Market. Hours 9 to 8 daily, *** 
—————_@____—_- 
May 11, at New York City, the Actors’ National 


Protective Union of America will hold its annual 
convention, 
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INGERSOLL ON LABOR. 


The following extracts from a lecture on the labor 
question delivered by the late Robert G. Ingersoll 
are intensely interesting and furnish much food for 
thought: 


“Invention has filled the world with competitors, 
not only of laborers but of mechanics—mechanics 
of the highest skill. Today the ordinary laborer is, 
for the most part, a peg in a wheel. He works with 
the tireless—he feeds the insatiable. When the 
monster stops the man is out of employment—out 
of bread. He has not saved anything. The machine 
that he fed, was not feeding him, was not working 
for him. The invention was not for his benefit. The 
other day I heard a man say that it was almost im- 
possible for thousands of good mechanics to get 
employment, and that in his judgment the Govern- 
ment ought to furnish work for the people; a few 
minutes after we heard another say, that he was 
selling a patent for cutting out clothes; that one of 
the machines could do the work of twenty tailors, 
and that the week before he had sold to a great house 
in New York, and that over forty cutters had been 
discharged. On every side men are being discharged 
and machines are being invented to take their places. 
When the great factory shuts down the workers who 
inhabited it and gave it life as thoughts do the brain, 
go away and it stands there like an empty skull. A 
few workmen, by the force of habit, gather about 
the closed doors and broken windows and talk about 
distress, the price of food, and the coming winter. 
They are convinced that they have not had their 
share of what their labor created; they feel certain 
that the machines inside were not their friends; they 
look at the mansion of the employer and think of the 
places where they live, and they themselves have 
saved nothing, nothing but themselves. The em- 
ployer seems to have enough; even when employers 
fail, when they become bankrupt, they are far 
better off than the laborers ever were. 


Their worst is better than the toiler’s best. The 
capitalist comes forward with the specific. He tells 
the workingman that he must be economical—but 
under the present system economy would only lessen 
wages. Under the great law of supply and demand 
every saving, frugal, self-denying workingman is un- 
consciously doing what little he can to reduce the 
compensation of himself and his fellows. The slaves 
who did not wish to run away helped fasten chains 
on those who did, so the saving mechanic is a cer- 
tificate that wages are high enough. Does the great 
law demand that every worker live on the least 
possible amount of bread? Is it his fate to work one 
day, that he may be able to get enough food to be 
able to work another? Is that to be his only hope 
—that and death? 


“Capital has always claimed, and still claims, the 
right to combine. Manufacturers meet and determine 
prices even in spite of the great law of supply and de- 
mand. Have the laborers the same right to con- 
sult and combine? The rich meet in the club house 
or in the parlor. Workingmen, when they combine, 
gather in the street. All of the organized forces of 
society are against them. Capital has the army and 
the navy; the legislative, the judicial and executive 
departments. When the rich combine it is for the 
purpose of ‘exchanging ideas;’ when the poor com- 
bine, it is a ‘conspiracy.’ If they act in concert, if 
they really do something, it is a ‘mob;’ if they de- 
fend themselves, it is ‘treason.’ How is it that the 
rich control the departments of the Government? 


In this country, the political power is equally di- 
vided among men. There are certainly more poor 
than there are rich. Why should the rich control? 
Why should not the laborers combine for the pur- 
pose of controlling the executive, legislative and 
judicial departments? Will they ever find how pow- 
erful they are? How are we to settle the unequal 
contest between men and machines? Will the ma- 
Will they give leisure to the industrious or will they 
make the rich poorer? Is man involved in a general 
scheme of things? Is there no pity, no mercy? Can 
man become intelligent enough to be generous, to be 


just, or does the same law or fact control him, as 
controls the animal and vegetable world? 


“The great oak steals the sunlight from the small 
er tree. The strong animal devours the weak—ev- 
erything eating something else—everything at the 
mercy of the beak, and claw, and hoof, and tooth— 
of hand, and club, or brain, and greed, inequality, 
injustice everywhere. The poor horse standing in 
the street with its dray, overworked, overwhipped, 
underfed, when he sees other horses groomed to 
mirrors, glittering with gold and silver, scorning 
with proud feet the very earth, probably indulges in 
the usual socialistic reflections, and this same horse, 
worn out and old, deserted by his master, turned 
into the dusty road, leans his head on the topmost 
rail of a fence, looks at donkeys in a field of clover, 
and feels like a nihilist. In the days of slavery the 
strong devoured the weak, actually eat their 
flesh. In spite of all the laws that man has made; 
in spite of all advances in science, the strong, the 
cunning, the heartless, still live off of the unfortu- 
nate and foolish. True they do not eat their flesh 
or drink their blood, but they live on their labor, on 
their denial, their weariness and want. 


“The poor man who deforms himself by toil, who 
labors for wife and child through all his anxious, 
barren, wasted life, who goes to the grave without 
ever having one luxury, has been the food of others; 
he has been devoured by his fellow men. The poor 
woman living in the bare and lonely room, cheerless, 
and fireless, sewing night and day to keep starvation 
from her child, is slowly being devoured by her fel- 
low men. When I take into consideration the agony 
of civilized life, the failures, the poverty, the anxiety, 
the tears, the withered hopes, the bitter realities, 
the hunger, crime, the humiliation, the shame—I 
am almost forced to say that cannibalism, after all, 
is the most merciful form in which man has ever 
lived upon his fellow man.” 

————_@—____—__ 
UNION PATTERNS. 


Owing to the fact that many patterns on the 
market are the product of non-union labor, the most 
notorious of which are the Butterick productions, 
the following list of patterns, all of which are the 
product of union labor, is published for the benefit 
of all women’s auxiliaries and wives of union men 
who appreciate the importance of their position as 
buyers for the household, and who support the prin- 
ciples of unionism by the purchase of union-made 
goods in all lines on which the label may be ob- 
tained: 

McCall’s. 

Economy. 

Home Pattern Co. 

Paris Modes. 

Pictorial Review. 

Independent Peerless. 

Union Dime. 

— ee 
Orpheum, 

The Orpheum program for the week beginning 
this Sunday matinee is particularly appropriate to 
this festive season. Chief among the new people 
will be Nellie Florede and the Six English Rockers, 
one of the most popular London vaudeville novel- 
ties. Hoey and Lee, the popular song manufactur- 
ers, are sure of a cordial welcome. Fred Sosman, a 
remarkable clever singing comedian, will make his 
first appearance. It will be the last week of the 
famous Bedouin Arabs; May Boley, Carbrey Broth- 
ers and Shields and Rogers and Julius Steger. A 
particularly interesting feature will be a series of 
Orpheum Motion Pictures showing Uncle Sam’s 
great fleet. 

-——__@____—_. 
HALL FOR RENT. 


Union Hall, in the Labor Temple, is now vacant 
every Monday evening, on the fourth Friday, and 
third and fourth Saturdays. The hall will seat about 
250 people. Halls available for Saturday meetings. 

—_@______—__ 
Are you a commoner? or 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Who is it comes with festive air, 

Up the paper-littered stair 

That leads to our sequestered lair? 
Ye candidate. 


Who enters in with beaming smile, 
With manners sweetly free from guile, 
And scorns the slightest trick or wile? 
: Ye candidate. 


Who bows around with pleasing grace, 

To every printer in the place 

Declares he “always knew your face"? 
Ye candidate. 


Woo takes you warmly by the hand, 

And is convinced you always stand 

Up for those “rights” all “prints” demand? 
Ye candidate. 


Who tells each printer maiden bright, 

She doth the gloomy office light; 

Without her would be naught but blight? 
Ye candidate. 


Who, when the voting is all o'er, 

Forgets all these dear friends of yore, 

And smiles and bows and treats no more? , 
Ye delegate. —Selected. 


T. W. McCullough of Omaha, Nebr., candidate for 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor from 
the I. T. U., was a visitor in San Francisco during 
the present week, being one of a large party of 
Nebraskans who came with the governor of that 
State to be present at the presentation of a silver 
service to the battleship Nebraska, the gift of the 
State of Nebraska. 

Louis W. Smith, aged 29 years, a member of No. 
21, following the job branch of the trade, died at 
his home in this city, 3080 Twenty-fourth street, on 
Saturday, May 2, 1908, of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Mr. Smith was a soldier in the Philippines during 
the Spanish-American war, and his death at an 
early age was probably caused by exposures endured 
while in the service. His remains were interred 
at the National Cemetery, Presidio, on Monday, 
May 4. A large delegation of our members were 
in attendance at the services. 

The New Orleans Picayune of April 27 is author- 
ity for the statement that the experts who are exam- 
ining the accounts of the absconding secretary of the 
Typographical Union of that city, Samuel T. Steven- 
son, have announced that the shortage is approxi- 
mately $8,000. 

The Franklin Association of San Francisco, an 
organization composed of employing printers, held 
a banquet recently to commemorate the obtaining of 
100 members. The membership committee reported 
102 members out of 170 printing houses in the city. 
It is planned to have a convention of delegates from 
the various Franklin organizations on the Pacific 
Coast here on May 15th for the purpose of forming 
a Pacific Coast Association of Master Printers. 
There are organizations of the kind in fourteen cities 
on the Coast. 

Members of No. 21 who may be interested in the 
I. T. U. Correspondence Course in Printing will be 
furnished with exact data concerning the lessons, 
cost, etc., upon application to President Tracy, 312 
Fourteenth street. 

The annual election of officers of the union will 
be held on Wednesday, May 20. Each member will 
be provided with three ballots, one for officers of 
the I. T. U., one for local officers who have opposition, 
and a ballot asking members to express their opinion 
on the question of repealing section 109, General 
Laws of the I. T. U. (known as the priority law). 
A circular of “Instructions to Voters” will be issued 
before election day, in order that members may know 
exactly the requirements of voters and the polling 
places, hours of voting, etc. 

SS 


HELP WANTED. 
Foreman mechanics of good address and fluent 


talkers can find lucrative employment with a fraternal 

beneficial organization doing a larger business than 

any other like organization in the west. Good re- 

turns guaranteed. Apply 207 Monadnock Bldg. *** 
ee Se 
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NO .COMPULSORY INVESTIGATION OR 
ARBITRATION. 

Recently we were asked our opinion of House bill 
4857, introduced by Representative Townsend De- 
cember 5, 1907, says Samuel Gompers in the Ameri- 
can Federationist. The bill has for its purpose com- 
pulsory investigation of all labor disputes, strikes 
and lockouts, and to which we then made answer, 
and which is here substantially given. Ostensibly 
this bill has for its purpose the investigation of 
controversies affecting interstate commerce by com- 
missions appointed by the President. As a matter 
of fact, it goes much further. 


No one will pretend to say that all disputes, con- 
troversies, or strikes between employes and em- 
ployers are unjustified, unnecessary, or that they 
have not been beneficial in their results, and yet sec- 
tion 7 of this bill provides that the commission shall, 
in addition to formulating its report, set forth the 
causes of the controversies, locating the responsi- 
bility therefor, and make specific recommendations 
to “put an end to such controversy or disturbance 
and prevent a recurrence thereof, suggesting any 
legislation which the case may seem to require.” 


Section 6 gives the commission power to employ 
experts to examine accounts, books, or official re- 
ports or “to examine and report on any matter 
material to the investigation ;” in other words, with 
certain other provisions of the bill, make it possible 
for any drag-net investigation to be gone into, which 
astute counsel for corporations may demand. It is 
true that on the surface this is apparently impartial 
in its application, but on the other hand, corporate 
employers particularly have the adaptability to so 
formulate their procedure as to avoid or evade the 
technical matters coming within the purview of the 
investigation of such commission; while, on the 
other hand, workmen and workmen’s organizations 
usually state plainly and bluntly the things they 
undertake to do. In the first case it may be the 
secret arrangement of a few; in the other it is the 
actions and declarations of vast numbers, which, 
however discreetly declared and decided, must of 
necessity be an open act. 

Section 4 makes an apparent impartial provision— 
that is, the parties to any controversy shall be en- 
titled to be present in person or “by counsel.” It 
is seldom that organizations of labor can avail them- 
selves of counsel of the first class. Yet these are 
always available to employers and great corporations. 

In the history of the administration of the in- 
dustrial courts of arbitration in Australasia, one of 
the great causes of complaint has been the very fact 
of the appearance of counsel in cases coming before 
the courts, and yet the right to appear by counsel 
in any procedure can not be very well denied. 

Section 5 vests the commission with the same 
powers and to a similar extent which obtain “under 
the same conditions and penalties” as are vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. When it is 
borne in mind that any cases coming before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, penalties imposed 
have thus far remained uncollected, and that in 
cases in which workmen are involved they have 
been compelled to suffer imprisonment, it is not 
difficult to discern how, in practice, provisions of 
this character would militate against the workers. 

The law passed by the Canadian Parliament for 
the compulsory investigation of controversies be- 
tween workmen and employers is subject to much 
adverse criticism. It is still too young in its oper- 
ations to admit of justified final judgment. 


In connection with this subject let us say that a 
friend, having the same subject in mind, addressed 
a letter to us in the nature of a protest against the 
passage of the Townsend bill or the principles in- 
volved in it, and, because it is so pertinent, let us 
quote what he said: 


“The open door to compulsory arbitration is the 
official investigation and report—that is, official ar- 
bitration by the government. The only plausible 
argument for officialism in labor disputes is the 
creation, or manufacture, of correct public opinion 
as to the merits of each dispute, as it arises. It is 


said not to be the design of the advocates of official. 
ism to decide such controversies, but only to investi. 
gate and report, thus giving publicity to the facts, 
But to make a public report in such cases will neces. 
sarily involve the passing of judgment. How wij 
these ex cathedra judgments be colored? With the 
press in the hands of. capitalists and the official jn 
vestigators holding office through political influence 
emanating from political bosses of political power 
behind whom are the large employers of labor 
could labor expect a proper consideration of its side. 
or a fair presentation to the public of its contentions? 
Would not the bureau or commission become a sort 
of capitalistic or commercial priesthood ?” 

Such a law would be either thus perverted and 
turned against labor, or it would be a dead letter. In 
either aspect of the case it should be opposed. 

There can be no arbitration except where the dis- 
putants mutually and voluntarily consent. The in- 
itiative should be private, not official. Voluntary 
arbitration, the only sort worth mentioning, is being 
resorted to almost every day—for this no law js 
needed. Here the government—that is to say politi- 
cal power—should keep its hands off. Moreover, 
any such law, if resisted, would fail to stand the test 
of constitutionality. 

But let the bureau, commission, or whatever it 
may be called, be once established, even if without 
compulsory jurisdiction, and a cry will at once be 
set up for power to enforce its decrees. Therefore, 
the description of official investigation and report 
as the open door to compulsory arbitration is correct, 

Now, as to arbitration boards or compulsory ar- 
bitration, let us say that organized labor of the 
United States has from the first opposed the policy 
or principle of compulsory arbitration, for com- 
pulsory arbitration is nothing more nor less than 
compulsory abiding by the award rendered by the 
arbitrators. 

We hold that to enforce an award against em- 
ployers backed up by the law and by the government 
is confiscation. On the other hand, the enforcement 
of an award by law and by the government when 
such an award is against workmen involves com- 
pulsory enforcement of involuntary servitude, in 
other words, slavery. Let us add that experience 
has demonstrated the soundness of contention of 
the working people of the United States. The com- 
pulsory arbitration law of New Zealand and other 
Australasian countries is admitted to be a failure. 

About ten years ago a Mr. Lusk came to the 
United States and for months entered upon a cam- 
paign to convince our people, particularly the em- 
ployers that they should follow in the course of New 
Zealand and adopt compulsory arbitration. It was 
our privilege at the time to be present on one of 
the occasions when Mr. Lusk was addressing an 
influential public meeting. We took the issue with 
him, and though made to bear the brunt of adverse 
criticism by the opponents to our movement and 
through a portion of the public press, the position 
we took was thought compelling. 

For several years we had to meet the advocates 
of compulsory arbitration in the various legislatures 
and in the United States Congress, as well as upon 
the public platform. A turn in the tide of opinion 
came and employers generally agreed with labor that 
compulsory arbitration should not be made part of 
our economic or political system—that is, compulsory 
arbitration by the State or nation. Owing to the 
attitude of organized labor we have, therefore, es- 
caped the enactment of compulsory arbitration laws 
in the States and the United States. Employers and 
those having the better understanding of industrial 
conditions and the industrial relations of employer 
and employe saw the undesirability and ineffective- 
ness, and, above all, the injustice of such a law. 

Organized labor believes in a policy of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, but believes in arbitration only 
where conciliation has failed, and it contends that 
arbitration, when entered into, should be voluntary 
and labor should voluntarily and faithfully abide by 
an award rendered; that this is the only method to 
obtain and maintain the largest degree of industrial 
peace consistent with human liberty. 

We believe in an investigation of some of the 


industrial disputes and controversies which arise; 
but the fullest advantages and best results with the 
least injury to the people and their rights would 
acerue from unofficial or quasi-official investigation 
rather than investigation conducted by a commis- 
sion created by law with power, with penalties, 
punishments, and what not. 


It is exceedingly interesting to note to what ex- 
tent some men want other men to do by law. Such 
« bill as the Townsend bill simply means the fore- 
ruaner of an attempt at compulsory arbitration by 
jaw with all that implies. 

The Townsend bill, it is understood, has been 
changed by the committee having it in charge, but the 
changes are verbal and in no way change the es- 
sential features of the bill. 


There are several other features in connection 
with this matter which we have now not the time 
to discuss here, but which, if opportunity affords, 
we shall present for further consideration. 

——————_@___——- 
HONOR IN BEING A UNION MAN. 

No person need feel ashamed of holding a paid- 
up union card or a due book. No class of society 
or organization or philanthropist has done as much 
for the common people as the labor unions. Philan- 
thropists build a home for the working men and 
women after they have left the home of their 
parents. Unions are making the home fireside fit for 
sons and daughters to remain in the true home— 
that of their parents—by increasing wages so that 
the father can support the family and make the 
home what it should be. Philanthropists build librar- 
ies, while unions shorten the hours of labor to give 
the working men time to read the books. Unions 
shorten hours of labor to place more of the men to 
work who are willing to work. Cities build hospi- 
tals and the unions take care of the family while 
the bread-winner is in them. 

If death calls one of its members, the union pays 
a death benefit to keep the wolf from the door, and 
to my knowledge not one member of any union has 
ever been buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Labor unions have fought to save the children 
from the factory and place them in the schools by 
having laws enacted and in increasing the wages of 
the fathers so that it would not be necessary to send 
the child to work. Labor unions have done more 
good among their members regarding morality and 
sobriety than any other class, through changing the 
surroundings of their members. Labor unions have 
made better citizens of the working class by having 
them take an interest in the common welfare of the 
community. These statements can all be verified by 
and person, and it can also be substantiatel that the 
benefits of organized labor’s work has not been con- 
fined to its members, but the working class as a 
whole has received the benefits of its work. 

Now, Mr. Union Man and Sympathizer, learn to 
recognize the union card or due book as a badge 
of honor and become an active worker to extend 
the work by your good counsel. 

Try a little boosting and remember that the best 
way to boost is to buy union label goods and have 
your friend do likewise—Geo. M. Neubert. 

—_—_——__@———__—___. 
FROM LABORER TO PRIME MINISTER. 

The Hon. Thomas Price, the Premier of South 
Australia, who is now on a visit to England, which 
he left twenty years ago as a youth, has probably 
beaten the record in being Prime Minister in a Par- 
lament house which he helped to build }-. the humble 
capacity of a stone mason. He worked in the build- 
ing of the Parliament house at Adelaide and became 
subsequently secretary of his trade union, then labor 
member of the House of Assembly, subsequently the 
leader of the Labor party and Prime Minister of the 
colony. The training he received in a trade union 
undoubtedly. contributed to his advancement. It is 


a great school to. develop the best there is in the 
workingman. 


——_@——____. 
Are you a commoner? 


LABOR CLARION. 


WHEN WOMEN SHOULD RECEIVE MEN’S 
WAGES. 

The agitation of the woman’s associations to have 
the scale of women’s salaries placed on the same 
basis as that of men calls attention to a stupid 
survival of an archaic mental process. 

Presumably salaries are based on the work per- 
formed. It is no more logical to consider, in fixing 
salaries, whether the worker is a man or a woman 
than it would be to decide that dark-haired women 
should be paid more than blondes, 

The matter is not complicated with any question 
of “woman’s rights,” and the suffragette movement 
is likewise without application. 

Men require a certain class of service—whatever 
it may be. It is obviously as unfair to pay less for 
this service when it is rendered by a woamn than 
when it is rendered by a man as it would be for the 
State in condemning property for public use, to fix 
a lower price for all property held by spinsters and 
widows than for the rest. 

Experience has shown that in many kinds of work 
women are better than men; they have greater pa- 
tience, more sympathy and finer perception. How 
absurd it is, then, to make the remuneration of such 
women less than that of men who do not accom- 
plish so much! 

The world is coming around to the’ logical pria- 
ciple that the quality of the work, and not who does 
it, must be the basis of pay. Where women do the 
same work as men, and do it as well, and do as much 
of it in the working day, they are entitled to the 
same recompense. 

That they have not always had it is due to the 
tyranny of an outgrown idea that there is some- 
thing charitable in giving employment of any kind 
to a woman, and the belief that she ought to be 
correspondingly grateful for being allowed to earn 
any sort of a living. —Chicago Examiner. 

pe, 
HARD ON POST. 

C. W. Post, the apostle of the manufacturers, 
well known as the fellow who forced his wife to 
leave him on account of his cruelty toward her, and 
his fondness for an “affinity,” has been spending the 
money of the Manufacturers’ Association in having 
an article, “Free Riot Laws,” published in daily 
papers which could be bought to publish the rot. 
The article was printed January 28th, in all papers 
that contracted with the Citizens’ Industrial Al- 
liance, or C. W. Post, who is the whole thing. 
Post called the union people—especially the leaders— 
toughs, lawbreakers, dynamiters, etc. While Post 
was doing his stunt in a Quincy paper and in papers 
of other cities, the army of unionism was marching 
on and captured the town in which Post makes his 
“Post Mortem” and “Grape Nuts.” Battle Creek 
has been redeemed. On January 26th a central body 
was formed in that city. The organization repre- 
sents 1200 men and women and 14 labor unions, of, 
which the cigar makers, barbers, tailors, carpenters, 
molders, bookbinders and printers have the largest 
membership. No wonder that C. W. Post has been 
having a fit—Quincy Labor News. 

sae i 

Lift a man, give him life, let him work eight hours 
a day, give him beautiful things to see and good books 
to read, and you will starve out the lower appetites. 
Give a man a chance to earn a good living and you 
may save his life. Give a hundred men in 
this country good wages and eight hours’ work and 
ninety-nine will disdain to steal—Wendell Phillips. 

————_@____—_- 

The Canadian Pacific has decided to break with 
unions which have a membership in the many trades 
employed in the Canadian Pacific shops. The com- 
pany has abrogated the agreement entered into last 
September, giving a month’s notice to the unions. 

gi Sock Ee 

President Roosevelt has directed that Sunday 
work in the departments hereafter be restricted to 
that which is of an emergency character or which is 
recognized as being absolutely necessary to the pub- 
lic interest and welfare. 
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Absolutely Class ‘‘A’’ Theatre Building 
Phone WEST 6000. 

Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon, May 10 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
GLORIOUS VAUDEVILLE. 

NELLIE FLOREDE and SIX ENGLISH ROCK- 
ERS; HOEY AND LEE; FRED SOSMAN; 8 
BEDOUIN ARABS; MAY BOLEY; CARBREY 
BROTHERS; SHIELDS AND ROGERS; OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES SHOWING UN- 
CLE SAM’S GREAT FLEET. Last week—tre- 
mendous success, JULIUS STEGER & CO., in “The 

Fifth Commandment.” 


Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays) 
10, 25, 50c. 


INSTRUMENTS bearing this label 
are PERFECT. They are made by 
competent mechanics having served 


P's ORGANS AND MUSICAL 


UNION &) a 
INTERNA, NION OF © 
FO SE 


an apprenticeship of NOT LESS than 
THREE YEARS. 


THEY COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS. 
If you desire the best, ask for this Label. 


This is the only genuine 
Label of the United 
Cloth, Hat and Cap 
Makers of North Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the 
American Federation of 
Labor. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 
DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


(Germea 


BREAKFAST 


The Johnson-Locke Merc. Co., Agents 
San Francisco 
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LABOR CLARION. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at - 


816 Fourteenth street. S2cretary’s office and head- 

quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 

teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 

Organizing Committee mcets at headquarters on 

first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 

mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 

Pp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 

Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, at headquarters. 

Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and, 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
davs, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Eintracht Hall, 12th and Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet- lst and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headars., room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temyle, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

ga Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
ucky. 

Boilermakers’ No. 25—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays. 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, 1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d aad 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. : 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 

meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 


Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 


Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 
Boat Builders—ist and 8d Thursdays, St. Helen 


and 


Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers— 1st and 3d Wednes- 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 1684 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Mondays at 15th 
sion. 

diet va Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
Wednesday. 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet every Thursday, 9 p. m., 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 


Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 
Bright street, Station L. 
Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Cemete-y Employes—ist 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Council Hall. 316 14th. 
Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 
pe Mission; Headquarters, rm. 9, 15th and Mis- 
Co 
14 and Church; Headquarters, 4 Bluxome. 
Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
316 14th. 
Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 8d 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet Saturday, 
Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 
1422 Steiner. 
Hackmen—Meet 1st and 8rd Thursdays McNam- 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 1382 
Church. 
Ice bee eds Drivers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
ceil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Il1st and 34d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L ooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 


Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Labor Council 


Berkeley. 
164—Meet Tuesdays, 
216 1sth 


Molders, No. 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, is 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple th. 

Metal Polishers-—Eleet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at hradquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Ha'‘ght. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. 

Painters No. 986—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, Wood- 
man’s Hall, 17th bet. Mission and Valencia. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet lst Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pust Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th het. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 186 Erie St. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 186 Erie St. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Mee: ist and 34d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
ot tas oo Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
31 th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2nd and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 


Sup Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 
olsom. 
Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 


som; headquarters, 10 Folscm. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headaqrs. 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet list Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Minerai Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3rd Tuesday and 2nd 
Sunday, 316 Fourteenth. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 8d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 
day. 

Telephone Operators—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage a ee 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. French, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

Sp heat che hs 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 

Octavia and Laguna Sts. : 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers. No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


———— oe 
FAIR DAIRITES. 

The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that 
the following dairies are conforming to the regula- 
tions of the union respecting hours and wages and 
also use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom 
streets. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T, Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover 
street. 

John Finnegan, Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney 
street. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon 
avenue. 

People’s Creamery, Throld & Wing, 3776 Twenty- 
fourth street. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Green Valley Dairy, Jonn Linnehan, 703 Vienna 
street. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver 
avenue. . 

Mission Creamery, John Moran, 2817 Mission 
street. ‘ 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

A fac simile of the label appears in the advertis- 
‘ng columns of the Lazor CLarion. 


———@___——__ 
OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET. 
Three rooms, suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
fv s rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 
ple. Apply J. W. Bonney, Fourteenth and Missien. 


Publican—And how do you like being Married, 
John? John Don’t like it at all. Publican—Why, 
what’s the matter wi’ she, John? John—Well, fis 
thing in the morning it’s money; when I goes ’ome 
to my dinner it’s money again; and at supper it’s the 
same. Nothing but money, money, money!  Pyb. 
lican—Well, I never! What do she do wi’ all that 
money. John—I dunno. I ain’t given her any jet, 
—Punch. 

At the police court of a provincial French city an 
old poacher was condemned for the twentieth time. 
At the moment that the gendarmes led him away 
he said to the judge in a benevolent voice, “Don 
be disturbed, judge. You shall have your game qj 
the same for dinner this evening —Ex. 

ae eee 

Biggs—Do you believe that the use of tobacco im- 
pairs the memory? Diggs—Not necessarily. | 
haven’t been able to forget that cigar you gave me 
two weeks ago—but perhaps there was no tobacco 
in it—Chicago Daily News. 

eae, Se 

Tommy—Pop, what is the difference between a 
dialogue and a monologue? Tommy’s Pop—When 
two women talk, my son, it’s a dialogue; when a 
woman carries on a conversation with her husband 
it’s a monologue.—Ex. 

—_g—__——_—. 

He—So your father thought I wanted to marry 
you for your money. What did you say? She—I 
persuaded him that you didn’t, and then he said if 
that was the case you didn’t have any sense—Jew- 
ish Ledger. 


——@—____—__ 
“How do you like living in a prohibition town?” 
“First rate,” answered Colonel Stillwell. “I have 
several neighbors that I don’t think much of, and I 
positively enjoy seeing them go thirsty.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


—————_@&—__—_- 

“Why did you shake your fist at the Speaker?” 
“Well,” replied the Congressman, “I didn’t want the 
whole session to slip by without my having made 
a motion of some kind.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

————_@—__—__ 

“Ever seen Congress in session?” “No,” replied 
Farmer Coboss, “but I know how it looks. I hey 
a hired man who kin git as busy doin’ nothin’ as 
anything on earth.’—Washington Herald. 

—— oe 

“Bridget,” said Mrs. Grouchy, “I don’t like the 
looks of that man who called to see you last night.” 
“Well, well,” replied Bridget, “ain’t it funny, ma’am? 
He said the same about you.—Ex. 3 : 

ee ee 

Mrs. Gramercy—I hear the customs authorities 
seized all the finery you brought over from Paris. 
Will it be a total loss? Mrs. Park—Why, no, dear; 
I got my name in the papers.—Puck. 


Grace—So you have at last made up your mind 
to marry Jack? Lola—Yes, I’m tired of having him 
hang around the house every evening.—Chicago 
Daily News. % 

pa Rese i ee ee 

Her Husband—Oh, I wish I had never learned to 
play poker. His Wife—You mean you wish you had 
learned, don’t you?—Chicago Daily News. 

ee eee 

“If you were awakened by fire in the middle of 
the night what would you think of saving first?” 
“My trousers.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

=e 

“What's the matter, Kasper?” . Herr lieutenant 
is wanted at home immediately; it was twins, al- 
ready, when I left.—Fliegende Blatter. 

pe 

“Aw, I suppose you don’t keep puppy biscuits in 
this benighted village?” “Oh, yes, sir. In a bag, 
or eat ’em ’ere, sir?”—The Tatler. 

—————_@—_____——__ 

Stranger—This village boasts of a choral society, 
doesn’t it? Resident—No; we just endure it with 
resignation.—London Tit-Bits. 

jaa Be Se 


Aré you a commoner? bes 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
ie Althot & -Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
37) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
52) American Printing Co., 365 McAllister. 
(164). Antique Printing Co., 55 Second. 
79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 
i ) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
i72) Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 
48) Ballwin Snes, Printing Co., 168-168 Valen- 
cia. : 
i86) Bardell Art Co., 711 Sanseme. 
7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
16). Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
73) *Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
6) Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 
139) Bien, Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 
29) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
29) Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
166) Brower-Morse Co., 186 Fern avenue. 
93) Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 
3 ) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 
4) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. : 
75) Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 
8) *Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 
10) *Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 
{) *Call, The, Third and Market. 
71) Canessa Printing Co., 585 Washington. 
‘0 ) {Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 
°9) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
397) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
9 ) Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
40) *Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
{1 ) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East, 
142) *¢Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
25) *Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
160) Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 
157) Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 
12) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
179) Donaldson, W., 615 Battery. 
46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 
62) Eureka Press, Inc., 245° Minna. 
42) *Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 
178) Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O'Farrell. 
185) Fetter & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
53) Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 
101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 
180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
78) bers: yh aa Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 
121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
17) Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
14) Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 
122) Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 
127) *Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 
36) Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
20) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
158) tHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
19) *Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
47) Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
182) International Press, 568 Capp. 
150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
66) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
98) Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
176) Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 
21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
111) Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
67) Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 
50) Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 
141) *La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
57) *Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
44) Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. 
102) Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
174) Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 
23) Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 
135) Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 
22) Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 
58) Monahan, John, 811 Battery. 
24) Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 
159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
55) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 
91) MeNtcoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
65) *.urdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
115) *Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
105) *Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
43) Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 
86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
tof Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 
59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
81) *Pernau Publishing Co., 423 waeyes- 
70) *¢Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 ssion. 
110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
168) Polyglot Press, 732 Broadway. 
60) *Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 
109) Primo Press, 67 First. 
143) Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
°1) *Recorder, The, 648 Stevenson. 
26) *Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
151) Rossi, 8. J., 315 Union. 
83) Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 
30) Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 
145) ines Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. ; 
84) tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
125) *Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
13) *Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
152) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
31) Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
28) *Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
29) Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
88) Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
a3 Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
63) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 


_ LIST. OF UNION OFFICES 
1 ART 
& TRADES} age.) COUNCIL 3 

rene 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


*Linotype machines. 
+Monotype machines. 
{Simplex machines. 


LABOR CLARION. 


¢ ) Terry. Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
t ) Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. 
) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
pe ae Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
} Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
‘ *Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 
) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
¢ ) Western Press, Inc., 32711 Sixteenth. 
¢ ) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
( ) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


(2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

(128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

(93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 

(142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 

(56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

(47) Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

(130) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
(169) Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 

(115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

(105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
(47) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

( 28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(85) Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
(133) Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


3} Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howara. 

31) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

(37) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 

(36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

(30) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

(29 ) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

(28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

(44) Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

(32) Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

(38) Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
—___—_ ge. 
A JOKE ON THE JUDGE. 

“Do you remember,” asks the Syracuse Journal, 
“how surprised we all were when the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered its decision on 
the Oregon law, limiting the number of hours per 
day a woman may work in a factory? 

“Remember how the decision sounded like a level- 
headed chap taking up some new everyday problem 
and settling it according to plain common sense and 
justice? 

“Remember how all the editors wrote about it 
and said ‘splendid’? 

“Well, the cat’s out of the bag. 

“It’s a joke on the judges. 

“You see, as a general thing, by the time a law- 
suit gets to the Supreme Court it is so slathered 


.over with law that the facts and justice and equities 


are entirely out of sight. If somebody has been hit 
by a 60-mile-an-hour train the judges decide it by 
reference to what some English judges figured out 
about an ox team 300 years ago. If your wireless 
message is all balled up the law applying to it will 
be found in the case which grew out of the miscar- 
riage or misinterpretation of a message carved on 
a slab of granite and toted to the addressee on an 
ox cart. 

“And the more bewhiskered the precedents were, 
the sounder the law they embodied; the less the 
long-dead judges knew about present-day conditions, 
the more abstractly correct their reasoning. 

“In this Oregon case the point involved was how 
many hours it was decent to let a woman cut and 
clean slippery salmon and stuff them in cans. The 
ordinary practice would have been to hunt up a 
‘precedent’ about 800 years old reporting some case 
where a Norman-French judge had decided whether 
or not, in view of the fact that early frosts were 
bad for grapes, it was reasonable to ask a peasant 
to work overtime in a vinéyard in case of such an 
emergency. Now, such a case as this would have 
been squarely in point—there wasn’t any. 

“It was a joke on the judges. 

“They had to go it alone for once. The case 
was appealed from the Oregon State Courts to the 
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United States Supreme Court, and the Consumers’ 
League, which was behind the law, found itself with- 
out means to carry the matter further. It thereupon 
sent an appeal to the National Consumers’ League 
in New York, which secured the services of Lewis 
Brandeis of Boston. 

“Brandeis looked into the law-books with fear 
and trembling at first and then was delighted, for 
he found that precedents were altogether lacking. 
He therefore laid out a line of argument of a wholly 
original sort. He put aside the legal huggermugger 
and sought for human facts, medical and social, in- 
volved in women’s work. Helped by members of 
the Consumers’ League, he ransacked the libraries 
in Boston, New York and Washington. At one time 
ten readers were employed searching through great 
masses of material. 

“As a result of this labor Brandeis went before 
the Supreme Court with a brief of 113 pages, only 
two pages of which contained any ‘legal’ argument. 
The rest was common sense. He was rewarded by 
a unanimous decision in his favor. Brandeis’ work 
in the matter was all gratuitous. 

.Encouraged by this success, the Consumers’ 
League has established a permanent committee for 
the defense of labor laws. In the future, when stat- 
utes against child labor, against sweating and for 
factory regulation, are attacked in the court the Con- 
sumers’ League will help in the defense. 

“People interested in Mr. Brandeis’ remarkable 
brief, which has been almost a Magna Charta for 
women workers, should write to the National Con- 
sumers’ League, Fourth avenue and Twenty-second 
street, New York.”—Butchers’ Journal. 

———— ees 
ROOSEVELT SEES NEW LIGHT. 

President Roosevelt has decided that the best way 
to end discord and turmoil in the Government Print- 
ing Office is to appoint a competent printer, and has 
just announced the nomination of John S. Leech, 
of Bloomington, Ill. The appointment came as a 
surprise. Leech, at present, is in the Philippines, 
where he organized the Government Printing Office 
at Manila. Up to a short time ago he was a member 
of the Typographical Union, and represented the 
Washington Union at international conventions. 
Now he is an honorary member. 

President Roosevelt’s decision marks the end of 
“open shopism” in the Government print shop. Stil- 
lings, the former Public Printer, was at one time 
Secretary of the New York Typothetae, and at all 
times the pride of the union busters. His fond dream 
of making the Government Printing Office a model 
“open shop” was shattered when he was caught in 
a $70,000 printing ink graft a few months ago. He 
was dismissed, with a great shout, after he had dis- 
organized the institution and has aroused the entire 
labor movement because of his penitentiary tactics, 
rules and red tape. He is best remembered as the 
champion of Miller, who rushed to President Roose- 
velt when the Bookbinders tried to discipline the 
trouble breeder. Miller was reinstated by the now 
famous “open shop” order. Three years later Stil- 
lings recommended Miller’s discharge for the very 
things proven by the Bookbinders. Miller is gone 
and Stillings is gone, and many others are ticketed 
for the Salt River train, but the printing unions 
don’t seem any the worse for wear.—Toledo Union 
Leader. 

———_—______ 

A poor man, or a cheap man, is not a desirable 
citizen, for the reason that his purchasing power is 
small, very small, and the merchant does not cater 
to his trade, the lahdlord does not care much about 
renting him a home, and the public generally does 
not care much about him. On the other hand, a 
union man is paid the best wages in his line, and is 
respected and catered to accordingly. This being 
true, why do employers bring the cheap and poor 
men into a city in order to force the respectable 
workingman to terms?—Ex, 

—_—_.g 

Smoke the La Pacosta, the best ten-cent union- 

made cigar. *e 
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LABOR CLARION. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF EQUITY. 
BY 0, D. PAULEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


There are annually thousands of young men leav- 
ing the farm to take up work in the towns and cities 
where there is already an ample number of laboring 
men to do the work required in these cities. It is 
not natural that a young man or young lady who is 
raised and educated on a farm should leave it and 
take up some other occupation; therefore there must 
be some cause for their action. 


The education in rural schools is equal to that of 
the cities, and the young men and women of the 
farm have as good a general education as that en- 
joyed by any other class of people. They are en- 
dowed with reasoning powers the same as all other 
persons, and they see that under present existing con- 
ditions there is little to be gained by remaining on 
the farm. It takes the combined energies of the 
farmer, his wife, sons and daughters, by working 
early and late, to make a reasonable living, and with 
this they are deprived of some of the social features 
which persons working in the towns and cities en- 
joy. 

Knowing that under the present conditions they 
can expect nothing more, they then decide to leave 
the farm and take up some occupation in the cities 
where they can enjoy the social pleasures of their 
city cousins. In carrying out this resolution they 
begin to crowd the already over-crowded cities, de- 
manding employment that they may live, and at the 
same time creating a surplus of labor above that 
needed for carrying on of business. They do not 
create any more business in the cities, but over- 
supply the help needed to perform the labor of the 
factories, which are already established, and the na- 
tural consequence is that they, by not being ac- 
quainted with the labor movement, offer to work for 
a lower price than that asked by labor organizations 
who have made a study of conditions in the cities 
and know what it costs to live. Thus the union la- 
borer finds the proposition of keeping his wages 
where they belong a much harder proposition than 
would be the case should these young men and wo- 
men remain on the farms where they have been 
reared. 

Not only does this situation embarrass the union 
faborer, but it as well works an injury to the farmer. 

It takes from the farm the best help which a farm- 
er can have, the young men and women who have 
been raised on the farm and know the work as a 
trade. During harvest and seasons when a greater 
amount of help is needed, the farmer must rely on 
persons coming from the cities and they are those 
who can not secure employment in the cities and 
naturally are the poorest help for farm work, but 
who do not hesitate to demand wages far above 
what the laborer of the city receives. 

To counteract this we must find a remedy and I 
believe that there is no other solution which will 
be of as great benefit to all union laborers as that 
brought about by the organization of farmers and 
their sons in the Aemrican Society of Equity. 

The aims of the Aemrican Society of Equity are 
such that no one can have any objection, who does 
a legitimate business. All that we, as members of 
the American Society of Equity, ask is a fair, equit- 
able price for what we produce as compared with the 
amount of labor and capital invested. To prove 
that it is essential that we organize to bring about 
this end, I wish to state that today, for instance in 
the northwest, farms have increased in value three 
times in the last 20 or 25 years, the cost of farm 
labor is more than doubled, the cost of machinery 
and horses has increased, the cost of everything 
which a farmer consumes has increased, yet the crop 
produced per acre as compared to 20 or 25 years 
ago has decreased about one-half, but the prices re- 
ceived are about the same or less than that received 
20 or 25 years ago. When large crops were pro- 
duced, labor was reasonable, and horses, machinery 
and all other commodities consumed by the farmer 
were cheaper. 

When looking this problem square in the face, one 


can readily see that- something must be done or 
farming will become abject slavery, but on the other 
hand, if after the farmers become thoroughly or- 
ganized in the American Society of Equity or other 
farm organization and figure the cost or production 
of a crop on account of labor, machinery, and cost 
of land, and set a price on this which will pay 
them a reasonable profit each year, you will find that 
the thousands of young men and women who are 
leaving the farm today will remain there. 

They will enjoy the social features there the same 
as they will in the towns and cities; they will have 
their holidays, their picnics, and this influx of labor 
to the cities from’ the farms will be stopped and the 
surplus of labor in the cities will be eliminated. When 
this surplus of labor in the towns and cities is elim- 
inated, you will no doubt find that the question of 
securing a fair and just wage for your labor will be 
easily settled between the laborer and the employer. 
But so long as the employers know that there is a 
surplus of labor, they will try to force the price 
of your labor down and that much harder will it be 
for you to keep your wages where they should be. 

I am sincere when I say that when any union 


laborer demands that the products of the farm | 


which-he consumes carry with them the union label 
of the American farmers, he will be helping our or- 
ganization and will be helping himself to the same 
extent. We hope in a short time to be so strongly 
organized that we can furnish to all union laborers 
the products from farms whose owners and tenants 
are entitled to the use of our union label_—Amer- 
ican Federationist. 
—_—____@__-_-___ 

When purchasing shoes, see that they bear the 
stamp of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, a 
fac simile of which appears in the advertising 
columns of the Laspor CLARION. _ 

——_.—___ @@______ — 
Are you a commoner? aE 


UNION LABEL 


FINEST QUALITY. PERFECTION OF FINISH ° 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY. FULLY SHRUNK 


MADE IN ALL DESIRABLE SHAPES 
IDEBROS. MANFRS, 
PAUL B. HAY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
1798 M*-ALLISTER ST.,S.F. 


$1.00—A WEEK—$!.00 
Ready Made Suits 


eal 
se! 


It Is Not The Price You Pay 


—It i is what you receive. 
—It is all in the Make. 


LET ME BE YOUR TAILOR 


DRESNER 1188 McALLISTEReezowncss, 
and The Union Label Used 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Accounts of individuals, firms, corporations, unions 
and societies solicited. 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Resources - - - - - $5,025,939.09 


B G, TOGNAZZI, Manager 
42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 


Branch at 3039 Sixteenth Street 
Branch at 624 Van Ness Avenue 


That Safe in the LABOR COUNCIL is 


A CARY SAFE 


Richardson Brothers, General Agents 
948-952 Mission Street 

EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 

you wears one of these 

Buttons. The color for 

May is gold on green. 


The one store where 
you can buy suits 
and coats that are 
suitable on terms 
that suit your purse 


O’REILLY 


Cloak and Suit Co. 
2045 MISSION STREET 


Near Sixteenth Street 


BEST SMOKE ON EARTH 


RED SEAL CIGAR 
UNION MADE 


CALIFORNIA CREDIT CLOTHING COMPANY RED SEAL CIGAR CO., MANUFACTURERS 


59 STOCKTON STREET, Near Market 


133 Hartford St.,S. F. 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Cnildren can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer oi 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


Be Consistent 


The Union ‘Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


-246 SUMMER STREET. 


= BOSTON, MASS. 


